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The Organization of the Post-War World 


E. R. P. BROUGHT MATTERS TO A HEAD 


By ERNEST BEVIN, British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, January 22, 1948 


in this debate which is to last two days. I am also so 
conscious that what I say can so easily be misinter- 
preted in other countries, that I propose to exercise very 
great care in the presentation of the Government’s position. 

We are indeed at a critical moment in the organization 
of the post-war world and decisions we now take, I realize, 
will be vital to the future peace of the world. What, how- 
ever, I have first to put before the House is the factual 
background against which decisions must now be taken. I 
do not propose to weary the House with the long history 
because every Member is already conversant with it: there 
have been so many debates in connection with these prob- 
lems. I must however recapitulate in so far as it is essential 
for an understanding of His Majesty’s Government’s pro- 
posals for the future. 

The story begins with a series of conferences which were 
held during the war and at which many ideas were formed. 
Some were crystallized. Some were not. In this connection, 
of the political developments that have taken place, one of 
the main issues at that time affecting the line of subsequent 
policy which was connected with the future of Poland, the 
solution arrived at at Yalta, was looked upon by His Majes- 
ty’s Government at that time as a sensible compromise 
between conflicting elements, but there is no doubt that as 
it has evolved it has revealed a policy on the part of the 
Soviet Union to use every means in their power to get 
Communist control in Eastern Europe and, as it now ap- 
pears, in the West as well. It therefore matters little how 
we temporize and maybe appease, or try to make arrange- 
ments. It has been quite clear, I think, that the Com- 
munist process goes ruthlessly on in each country. We have 
seen the game played out in Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
more recently in Rumania, and from information in our 
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possession other attempts may be made elsewhere. Thus 
the issue is not simply the organization of Poland or any 
other country, but the control of Eastern Europe by Soviet 
Russia whose frontiers have in effect been advanced to 
Stettin, Trieste and the Elbe. One has only to look at the 
map to see how, since the war, Soviet Russia has expanded 
and now stretches from the middle of Europe to the Kurile 
islands and Sakhalin. Yet all the evidence is that she is 
not satisfied with this tremendous expansion. In Trieste 
we have difficulties. We had hoped that the method of 
international agreement would be allowed to work but it 
has not been allowed to work, and so what should have been 
a great experiment in post-war international collaboration 
has only been a continuing source of friction and bother. 

Then we have the great issue in Greece, which is simi- 
lar to the others I have mentioned. It has been assumed— 
in fact said—that the Soviet Union can wait; that the 
United States of America and Great Britain will get tired; 
and that the so-called government of Communist rebels can 
be recognized later on without danger; and then in the 
end that a Communist government will be forced upon 
Greece and she will be incorporated in the Soviet system 
of communism with the rest. Here let me make His 
Majesty’s Government’s position quite clear. We had hoped 
to have been out of Greece. We had hoped that after the 
first election, a government would be formed and in time 
subsequent elections would take place and the whole process 
of democratic development would be allowed to function. 
But that has not been allowed because a state of virtual 
civil war has been perpetuated the whole time. So it is not 
a question of what sort of elected government there is in 
Greece—liberal coalition or whatever it might be—but it 
is a ruthless attempt constantly maintained to bring that 
country in the Soviet orbit. 
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Like Trieste, the Greek issue involves the signatures or 
treaties recently signed by all of us, all the allies, includ- 
ing the great powers. I would remind the House that 
Greece-had claims for an alteration of her frontiers. I came 
to the conclusion rightly or wrongly that probably Greece 
would be more secure if Great Britain did not insist upon 
that, and that the signatures on the peace treaty would 
have been a guarantee on our honor of her integrity and 
there would be no attempt to pursue and trouble her fur- 
ther. But that has not been permitted. I know that I have 
been pursued in this country on this Grecian question as 
if it were a question between a Royalist and a Socialist 
government or Liberal government. It is nothing of the 
sort and never has been. I beg all my friends in this House 
to face the fact: this is a dangerous situation. It is a case 
of power politics. We have been trying to leave Greece 
an independent country and to get out of it but we also 
want her northern neighbors and everybody else to leave 
her alone and to get out of it. We will do that immedi- 
ately they lift their fingers and honorably agree. 

I would remind the House that the United Nations 
have been brought in but they have been flouted by the 
Balkan neighbors of Greece. There is a very real danger 
that they and their Soviet mentors may make a great blun- 
der over this business. In all solemnity I would advise 
great care. Provocations like these lead sometimes to seri- 
ous developments which we, and I hope they, are anxious 
to avoid. It would be better to settle this matter in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the Assembly of the United 
Nations than in the promotion of civil war, or giving any 
kind of recognition to the Marcos Junta, or in attempting 
the methods which have been applied elsewhere. This is 
the Assembly’s decision and if we accept Assembly decisions 
in other matters we should accept the decision in the case 
of Greece. I say no more than this, that it is dangerous 
in international affairs to play with fire. 

We have had other examples since the war which I 
need not go into now, wars of nerves and pressure upon 
weaker neighbors. It is the considered view of His Maj- 
esty’s Government that attempts to settle international af- 
fairs by political barrages and by wars of nerves, reduce 
the chances of finding acceptable solutions and make agree- 
ment difficult, if not impossible. Propaganda is not a ‘con- 
tribution to the settlement of international problems. They 
are all so important that the only way to solve them is 
cooly and calmly to deal with them on their merits. So 
much for the brief background of Eastern Europe. 

I would remind the House that it is under three years 
since the war ended and I hope still, that with the right 
use of power and organization, these difficulties may be 
overcome. Meanwhile we must face the facts as they are. 
Our task is not to make spectacular declarations, nor to 
use threats or intimidation, but to proceed swiftly and 
resolutely with the steps we consider necessary to meet the 
situation which now confronts the world. 


Tue Prosptem in GERMANY 


Let me now turn to the background in Germany which 
has led to considerable difficulty. Here again there were 
recent debates so I will confine myself to a limited survey. 
There was a discussion at Yalta about the dismemberment 
of Germany. His Majesty’s Government have always con- 
sidered that dismemberment would inevitably start an ir- 
redentist movement causing a resurgence not of a peaceful 
Germany but of a spirit of war. For those reasons we have 
been against it. We therefore welcome the change of atti- 
tude that appeared to have evolved by the time we got to 


Potsdam. In a sentence I will make clear what it was. 
The proposal was limited to central agencies to the evolu- 
tion of a new German state on a new basis: and to do it 
there was to be economic unity and a gradual evolution on 
a four-power basis which would lead ultimately to a peace 
treaty and a German government competent to sign it. 
That I think describes in a sentence the approach to the 
whole problem. After we left Potsdam things began to go 
wrong. The central agencies did not materialize and it 
was not long before we discovered in the four-power con- 
ference in Berlin that the Soviet Government had taken 
to hurling accusations at the Western Allies at meeting 
after meeting, instead of trying to evolve a common policy. 
Real progress seemed almost impossible. I do not deny that 
many things were done and I want to pay my tribute to 
the Russian representatives, who, when free to discuss things 
on their merits, are grand people to get on with but who, 
when it comes to this political business, are held up and 
this delay and irritation then proceeds. The military gov- 
ernors left to themselves could have settled far more than 
they did in Germany on the basis of Potsdam, if they had 
been permitted to do so. We have had discussions about 
these problems at the Council of Foreign Ministers where, 
at every step, we have tried to meet anything which might 
look like a legitimate claim. But the Moscow Conference 
last spring was certainly very revealing. We were there 
over six weeks. It is a matter of historical knowledge that 
His Majesty’s Government devoted time and energy to 
trying to give that Conference a working basis: but any 
rational meeting where there was a will to do business 
could have done in a week everything we did in six weeks. 


Tue EvuropgeAN Recovery PROGRAMME Forces 


A DECISION 


It was very wearying and even difficult to keep one’s 
temper at times I must confess. Calm judgment in the 
conditions under which we had to werk was very difficult. 
Then between the Moscow and London Conferences other 
events took place. I will not enumerate many of them but 
perhaps the most important development which brought 
all this to a head and caused the whole issue of Europe to 
be focussed, was the proposal by Mr. Marshall for a Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme. That brought out what must 
have been there before. In other words this programme 
brought vividly to light what must have been under the 
surface and what was responsible for these attitudes ever 
since the war and, if I may say so, for some of the re- 
marks we had to face during the war. The conception of 
the unity of Europe and the preservation of Europe as the 
heart of western civilization is accepted by most people. 
The importance of this has become increasingly apparent, 
not only to all the European nations as a result of the 
post-war crises through which Europe has passed and is 
passing, but to the whole world. No one disputes the idea 
of European unity, that is not the issue. The issue is whether 
European unity cannot be achieved without the domina- 
tion and control of one great power and that is the issue 
which has to be solved. I have tried on more than one 
occasion to set forth in this House and at international 
conferences, the British policy which has been carefully 
considered in connection with Europe. This policy has 
been based on three principles. The first is that no one 
nation should dominate Europe. The second is that the 
old-fashioned conception of the balance of power as an aid 
should be discarded if possible. The third is th it there 
should be substituted four-power cooperation and assistance 
to all the states of Europe, to enable them to evolve freely 
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each in its own way. As regards the first principle I am 
sure that this House and the world will realize, that if a 
policy is pursued by any one power to try to dominate 
Europe by whatever means, direct or indirect, one has to 
be frank—that you are driven to the conclusion that it will 
inevitably lead again to another world war and I hope that 
idea will be discarded by all of us. It is this which His 
Majesty’s Government has striven, and will continue to 
strive, to prevent. With the old-fashioned balance of power, 
it was a question of having a series of alliances and so 
manipulating them as each state moved in a particular 
direction, it was counteracted. I have no doubt it led to 
intrigues and to all kinds of difficulties particularly for 
the smaller states, which often became the instruments of 
great powers. On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I 
have stated we will not use smaller powers as instruments 
of policy to produce difficulties between the larger powers: 
thereby giving the smaller powers a chance to evolve, under 
the umbrella of the four powers, without the feeling of 
fear or conflict. His Majesty’s Government cannot agree 
to four-power cooperation while one of those four powers 
proceeds to impose its political and economic system on the 
smaller states. On the contrary, as public opinion in those 
states changes, and as their economic and social develop- 
ment progresses, none of them will willingly submit to the 
great powers interfering and preventing the introduction 
of economic changes, or any other changes, which they 
deem to be for their own good. 


THe EMerGENCY OF Po.ice STATES 


But there is another factor giving great cause for anxiety. 
It evolved largely with Hitler and Mussolini, and now, I 
am afraid, it has become an instrument of a very danger- 
ous kind in Europe, and that is what we describe as the 
Police State. We did not imagine that this would be main- 
tained after the war, but it is and it is carried out with 
ruthless efficiency. I must say, while we here talk about 
elections and democracy that where the Police State exists, 
votes count for very little. It is true that the votes have 
not disappeared, but it is the voter himself who disappears, 
and the successful candidate if he dares to have an opinion 
of his own. As we saw in the press the other day, some 
Members of Parliament in Bulgaria said that they objected 
to the budget, and they were immediately threatened be- 
cause they had objected to the taxation proposed. 

The Americans and ourselves were immediately con- 
demned and made responsible for these men’s opinions about 
their budget. I have never known anybody welcome a 
budget especially when it involves increased taxation and 
all this is purely nonsensical. I regret these statements espe- 
cially by a man like Dimitrov, the former hero of the 
Reichstag, who now seems to have taken to himself some 
of the characteristics of the bully and the braggart. This 
kind of thing creates very great difficulty. As another illus- 
tration we have the case of Jacob Kaiser, the leader of the 
German Democratic Party, the Christian Democrats, who 
has been prevented from leading his party in the Soviet 
zone of Germany for not bowing to the Soviet will. His 
friends have been visited in their houses and have been in- 
timidated. The Social Democrats, I may add, had been 
dealt with and indeed suppressed in the Soviet zone much 
earlier. One could give hundreds of instances of the subtlety 
and cruelty of this police state instrument and I cannot see 
how a healthy democracy can grow up while it exists. If 
there was one thing that aroused Britain and made her 
fight so hard in the World War it was when she realized 
fully for the first time what the Gestapo meant. We hoped 


that the end of the war would mean the end of the Police 
State as well as of all instruments of that character. We 
have always accepted—-I would emphasize this and I re- 
peat it now—that the friendliest relations should exist be- 
tween Russia and the states on the Russian frontier—in- 
deed not only on the frontier—we want these friendly rela- 
tions with everybody. It is madness to think of anything 
else if we are ever to have peace. 


“We Have Atways WANTED THE WIDEST 
CONCEPTION OF EUROPE” 


That is quite a different thing from cutting off Eastern 
Europe from the rest of the world and turning it into an 
exclusively self-contained bloc under the control of Mos- 
cow and Communist party. The European Recovery Pro- 
gramme brought all this to a head and made us all face up 
to the problem of the future organization. We did not 
press the Western Union and I know that some of our 
neighbors were not desirous of pressing it in the hope that 
when we got the German-Austrian peace settlements agree- 
ment between the Four Powers would close the breach 
between East and West and thus avoid the necessity of 
crystallizing Europe into separate blocs. We have always 
wanted the widest conception of Europe including of course 
Russia. It is not a new idea. The idea of closer relation- 
ship between the countries of Western Europe first arose 
during the war and in the days of the coalition —it was 
discussed already in 1944,—there was talk between my 
predecessor and the Russian Government about a Western 
association. His Majesty’s Government at that time indi- 
cated to the Soviet Government that they would put the 
establishment of a world organization first on their list. 
In any case they proposed to rely on the Anglo-Soviet Alli- 
ance for the purpose of containing Germany and eventually 
there might be similar arrangements between France and 
Great Britain and France and the Soviet Union for this 
purpose. That was in 1944. We also indicated that it 
might be desirable to have defense arrangements with West- 
ern Europe for the purpose of instituting a common defense 
policy against the possible revival of German aggression 
and to determine what role each state should play in the 
matter of armaments and the disposal of forces. We indi- 
cated that when these matters arose we would keep the 
Soviet Government informed which we did. In 1945 how- 
ever there was a great deal of Soviet criticism, especially 
of this country, over the supposed formation of a Western 
bloc against the Soviet Union which was quite untrue. At 
that time we had not even had a meeting with our West- 
ern Allies to discuss the matter and yet daily this criticism 
was poured out on the radio and in Pravda and the rest 
of it a constant repetition. When I was in Moscow, there- 
fore, in December 1945 and saw Generalissimo Stalin, I 
explained that the United Kingdom must have security ar- 
rangements with France and other neighboring countries 
just as the Soviet Union had with their neighbors to which 
he raised no objection. 


Soviet AGREEMENT AND THREATS 


I stated that whatever we did would not be directed 
against the Soviet Union. To this he replied, “I believe 
you.” Anything His Majesty’s Government does now in 
this matter will not be directed against the Soviet Union 
or any other country but we are entitled to organize the 
kindred souls of the West just as they organize their kin- 
dred souls. As late as January 1947, Stalin took a similar 
line with Field Marshal Montgomery. In 1946 I com- 
municated to Mr. Molotov our intention of entering into 
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negotiations for an Anglo-French treaty, Mr. Molotov ex- 
pressed interest and asked to be kept informed. He made 
no comment. I kept him fully informed about the treaty 
of Dunkirk. I have had no communication since, about that 
matter. When the European recovery proposal was put 
forward in the same spirit it was offered to the whole of 
Europe including Russia. There were no grounds there- 
fore for the fear that it was to be directed against the 
Soviet Union or used for any ulterior purpose. So clear 
was it that it was intended for the whole of Europe that in 
Poland we know that even the Communist party were 
anxious to participate. So they were in Hungary and Rou- 
mania and Czechoslovakia even announced her intention to 
accept the invitation. About Jugoslavia and Bulgaria I 
never had any precise information; eventually all these 
states were ordered to abstain. What about sovereignty? 
We took no step to advise, we merely sent out our invita- 
tion for people to answer and come freely if they wished to. 
If they did not we knew they were not staying away of 
their own volition. 

The House will remember the conversations I had with 
M. Bidault and Mr. Molotov. At first I was reasonably 
hopeful that every one including Russia would play their 
part in this great offer. What was the idea behind this 
European Recovery Programme? First we should do what 
we could for ourselves and in cooperation with one another 
and then secure from the American people supplementary 
aid. 

If we want to maintain our independence we have got 
to do all we can for ourselves. I think it is quite right 
when all neighbors cooperate together to see what they can 
do for one another. Then if they find they are stuck they 
can go to a pal to borrow something to help them through. 
I do not think that that is taking away one’s independence. 

In the course of the discussions in Paris there came a 
change as it was decided by the Soviet Union (and I have 
very good grounds for accepting this) that rather than risk 
the generosity of the United States penetrating Eastern 
Europe and Europe itself joining in a great cooperative 
movement, the Soviet Union preferred to risk the Western 
plan or Western union, that is to say they risked the cre- 
ation of a possible organism in the West. My further 
opinion is that they thought they could wreck or intimidate 
Western Europe by political upsets, economic chaos, and 
even revolutionary methods. 

What Mr. Molotov said at Paris to Mr. Bidault and 
myself on the last day when we were there was that if we 
proceeded with this plan it would be bad for both of us, 
particularly for France. As the discussions went forward 
since the Paris Conference last June, we knew almost the 
precise dates as to when these troubles were going to take 
place and when these upsets were likely to occur. 

I must say this is rather unpalatable for me to have to 
do, but I suggest the world will never get right unless the 
thing is seen in all its nakedness and probably we will get 
on a better footing then. 


As I have already said, it is no secret that Mr. Molotov 
threatened both ourselves and France that we would have 
to look out for these squalls if we went on with the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme. My answer to him, not boast- 
fully but quietly, was that Great Britain had been accus- 
tomed to threats and that we should face them and that 
they would not move us from doing what we believed to 
be right. We have not, nor has France or any of the other 
nations who assembled in Paris, deviated from that course. 
The best evidence that what I am saying is correct, as I am 
sure the Honorable Member for Mile End (Mr. Piratin) 


will agree, is that the Cominform came into existence very 
quickly. M. Zhdanov and Malenkov are closely associated 
with it. It has been clearly stated that the object of that 
body and of Soviet and Communist policy is to prevent the 
European Recovery Programme succeeding. I do not ob- 
ject to them coming to that conclusion but because they 
came to that conclusion, I do not see why I should be a 
party to keeping Europe in chaos and starvation. I cannot 
accept the proposition that simply because the Cominform 
says it in their proposals, then everyone must accept it. The 
fact is that there have been great political strikes in France. 
Who disputes that they are behind them? The intention of 
the Soviets was to anticipate the interim aid from America 
so that by the loss of production at home American aid 
would be nullified. That is not the way to express love of 
one’s country and one’s own people. 


EvuROPEAN COOPERATION IN RECOVERY PROGRAMME 


Now for the steps we have taken in connection with 
this European Recovery Programme. As soon as I saw it I 
submitted it to my colleagues and we felt that there was 
an opportunity of really trying to get Europe on its feet. 
The House will agree that we acted with promptness in 
order to get it going: we had no ulterior motive at all 
and we did not intend to attack anyone. I should like to 
congratulate the staffs of the various Foreign Offices and 
Governments for the magnificent way in which they worked 
on this plan with vigor and agreement, which I think was 
amazing. When the plan was completed United States 
officials were prompt to render the friendly aid promised 
by Mr. Marshall. I should like to pay my tribute to every- 
one who worked for the practical realization of the ideas 
expressed in Mr. Marshall’s Harvard speech.* The issue 
is now before the American Congress and I say no more 
about it than that we in Europe are not holding back, 
awaiting the decision of Congress. We are doing our best 
individually and in cooperation to help one another. We 
shall be able to do it still more when we know the final 
decision of the United States Congress. 

With all these influences, the London Conference was 
bound up in spite of what was going on—on which our 
information was very good—lI still went on arranging for 
the London Conference. In November I confess that events 
were not encouraging. The flood of abuse against ourselves 
and the world by Mr. Vishinski in New York was calcu- 
lated to rouse tempers but I am glad to say it fell very 
flat with no effect on public opinion anywhere outside the 
Soviet Zone of influence. We still went on trying to get 
the Conference on a proper basis as I reported to the House 
before the recess but every day when there was a proposal 
discussed and an effort made to reach a practical conclu- 
sion we had to waste a whole day listening to the abuse of 
the Western powers. It is all very well but everyone in 
this House is a public man. I ask each one here to try to 
imagine what it is like to sit there hour after hour and to 
have thrown at one almost every invective of which one 
can think, and not answer back. I felt very often like the 
boy who was asked what he would do if he were hit on 
the one cheek by his school teacher. He said he would turn 
the other. His school teacher said, that is a good boy Tom- 
my, but supposing you were hit on the other cheek, what 
then? The boy replied, then Heaven help him. I must 
confess that I felt very much like the school boy and we 
had to suppress our feelings. 

Now we have to face a new situation. In this it is im- 
possible to move as quickly as we would wish. We are deal- 
ing with nations which are free to take their own decisions. 


* Vital Speeches, July 1, 1947. 
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It is easy enough to draw up a blueprint for a united 
Western Europe and to construct neat looking plans on 
paper. While I do not wish to discourage the work done 
by voluntary political organizations in advocating ambitious 
schemes for European recovery, I must say that it is a much 
slower and harder job to work out a practical programme 
which takes into account the realities which face us, and I 
am afraid that it will have to be done a step at a time. But 
surely all these developments which I have been describing 
point to the conclusion that the free nations of Western 
Europe must now draw closely together. How much these 
countries have in common. Our sacrifices in the war, our 
hatred of injustice and oppression, our party democracy, 
our striving for economic rights and our conception and 
love of liberty are common among us all. Our British ap- 
proach, of which my Right Honorable Friend the Prime 
Minister spoke recently, is based on principles which also 
appeal deeply to the overwhelming mass of the peoples of 
Western Europe. I believe the time is ripe for a consoli- 
dation of Western Europe. First in this context we think 
of the people of France. Like all old friends we have our 
differences from time to time, but I doubt whether ever 
before in our history there has been so much underlying 
goodwill and respect between the two peoples as now. We 
have a firm basis of cooperation in the Treaty of Dunkirk, 
we are partners in the European Recovery Programme, and 
I would also remind the House of the useful and practical 
work being done by the Anglo-French Economic Committee. 
Through this Committee we have already succeeded in 
lielping one another in our economic difficulties, though at 
first to tell the truth neither of us had very much with 
which to help the other. But it was useful and the work 
it did was useful at a very critical moment. We are not 
now proposing a formal political union with France as has 
sometimes been suggested but we shall maintain the closest 
possible contact and work for ever closer unity between 
the two nations. 


NEGOTIATIONS Bgcin WitH BENELUX 


The time has come to find ways and means of developing 
our relations with the Benelux countries. I mean to begin 
talks with those countries in close accord with our French 
Allies. I have to inform the House that yesterday our rep- 
resentatives in Brussels, the Hague and Luxembourg were 
instructed to propose such talks in concert with their French 
colleagues. I recall that after I signed the Dunkirk Treaty 
on my way through Brussels to Moscow I was asked by a 
newspaper correspondent, “What about a treaty with other 
countries including Belgium?” My reply was—I will quote 
it—I hope to sign a similar one with Belgium and with 
all our good neighbors in the West. The Labor Govern- 
ment will do everything possible to prevent misunderstand- 
ings arising from which aggressions might result. You 
have suffered from two wars, you have twice been occupied 
in two wars and England has twice had to fight very hard. 
Great Britain is still conscious of the great role she has to 
play. She will do everything possible to prevent a new 
conflict in the West whether it will come from Germany 
or elsewhere.” 

I hope that treaties will thus be signed with our near 
neighbors, the Benelux countries, making with our treaty 
with France an important nucleus in Western Europe, but 
we have then to go beyond the circle of our immediate 
neighbors. We shall have to consider the question of asso- 
ciating other historic members of European civilization in- 
cluding the new Italy, in this great conception. Their 
eventual participation is of course no less important than 


that of countries with which, if only for geographical rea- 
sons, we must deal first. We are thinking now of Western 
Europe as a unit. 

The nations of Western Europe have already shown at 
the Paris conference dealing with the Marshall Plan their 
capacity for working together quickly and effectively. That 
is a good sign for the future. We shall do all we can to 
foster both the spirit and the machinery of cooperation. In 
this context I am glad to be able to tell the House that as 
a practical immediate measure to make our relations with 
Western Europe closer, His Majesty’s Government are 
proposing to relax the ban on tourist travel. I shall have 
more to say on this subject a little later. 


Britain Cannot STAND Outsipe Evuropr 


Our formal relations with the various countries may 
differ, but between all there should be an effective under- 
standing bound together by common ideals for which the 
Western Powers have twice in one generation shed their 
blood. If we are to preserve peace and our own safety at 
the same time, we can only do so by the mobilization of 
such a moral and material force as will create confidence 
and energy in the West and inspire respect elsewhere, and 
this means that Britain cannot stand outside Europe and 
regard her problems as quite separate from those of her 
European neighbors. 

Now with regard to the tourist traffic. This is a step 
which we propose to take pretty soon, I hope in the early 
summer, providing such arrangements can be made without 
involving us in the expenditure of gold or dollars, and I 
believe that this is possible to negotiate. In our view, a 
system can be worked out bilaterally with different coun- 
tries which will enable a start to be made in the early sum- 
mer. We hope to be able to publish in March a list of 
countries to which travel will be possible, and travel would 
then resume about Ist May. We are anxious to create 
conditions in which the peoples of the respective countries 
can associate, and I know of nothing more important to 
serve this end than the tourist traffic. I would like to make 
it clear that we are not doing this merely to cater for people 
with lots of money. Adults will be allowed £35 and chil- 
dren £25 per annum. In this connection, there are a num- 
ber of organizations which provide cheap holidays abroad. 
These organizations have handled thousands of people and 
have rendered a great service in this field. I myself helped 
to create the Workers Travel Association out of almost 
nothing, and in the progress of years it has grown to han- 
dling the foreign travel of many thousands of people. There 
is also the Polytechnic and many other bodies of a similar 
kind. 

Therefore foreign travel is no longer a privilege of the 
few, it is the desire of large numbers of people. We hope 
to allow this exchange to take place both ways at the earli- 
est possible moment. 


Europe's PorenTiIAL RESOURCES 


Perhaps I may now return to the subject of the organi- 
zation in respect of a Western union. That is its right 
description. I would emphasize that I am not concerned 
only with Europe as a geographical conception. Europe 
has extended its influence throughout the world, and we 
have to look further afield. In the first place, we turn our 
eyes to Africa, where great responsibilities are shared by us 
with South Africa, France, Belgium and Portugal, and 
equally to all overseas territories, especially of South-east 
Asia, with which the Dutch are closely concerned. The 
organization of Western Europe must be economically sup- 
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ported. That involves the closest possible collaboration with 
the Commonwealth and with overseas territories, not only 
British but French, Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese. These 
overseas territories are large primary producers, and their 
standard of life is evolving rapidly and is capable of great 
development. They have raw materials, food and resources 
which can be turned to very great common advantage, both 
to the people of the territories themselves, to Europe, and 
to the world as a whole. The other two great world pow- 
ers, the United States and Soviet Russia, have tremendous 
resources. There is no need of conflict with them in this 
matter at all. If Western Europe is to achieve its balance 
of payments and to get a world equilibrium, it is essential 
that those resources should be developed and made avail- 
able and the exchange between them carried out in a correct 
and proper manner. There is no conflict between the social 
and economic development of those overseas territories to 
the advantage of their people, and their development as a 
source of supplies for Western Europe as a contributor, as 
I have indicated, so essential to the balance of payments. 


British COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


What is to be the best method of dealing with this mat- 
ter? We have been considering and planning for the ter- 
ritories for which we are responsible so as to establish, par- 
ticularly out of our capital production year by year, and 
also out of our production of consumption goods, a proper 
proportion in the right order of priorities to assist this de- 
velopment. Coincident with that planning, welfare and cul- 
tural development are being pushed ahead with great speed. 
Therefore, if we get the plan we intend to develop the eco- 
nomic cooperation between Western European countries step 
by step, to develop the resources of the territories with which 
we are associated, to build them up on a system of priori- 
ties which will produce the quickest, most effective and 
most lasting results for the whole world. We hope that 
other countries with dependent territories will do the same 
in association with us. 

We shall, then bring together resources, manpower, or- 
ganization and opportunity for millions of people. I would 
like to depict what it really involves in terms of population 
whose standard of life can be lifted. We are bringing to- 
gether these tremendous resources, which stretch through 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa, to the Far East. In 
no case would it be an exclusive effort. It would be done 
with the object of making the whole world richer and 
safer. We believe there is an opportunity and that when 
it is studied there will be a willingness on the part of our 
friends in the Commonwealth to cooperate with us in this 
great effort. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH THE ARABS 


In the Middle East we have pursued a similar policy. 
We have a long-standing friendship with the Arabs. The 
development of the Arab countries in the 30 years of their 
revived national independence has been remarkable, and 
our own country has made a very good contribution to- 
wards it. We shall continue these efforts of believing that 
a system of cooperation in the economic and social fields 
may carry with it responsibility for mutual defense on both 
sides. I have repeatedly said to representatives of United 
States and of the Soviet Union that the Middle East is a 
vital factor in world peace. In addition, it is a life line 
for the British Commonwealth. That statement has never 
been challenged. I think it is accepted by all. It is in that 
spirit that we have worked. 

I think the house welcomes with me the recent treaty 
with Iraq, negotiated and signed upon a basis of equality. 
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There has been a lot of excitement in the morning papers 
about the reactions to the treaty. There must have been 
some misunderstanding in Bagdad, but the Iraq delegates 
should be able to remove it upon their return. The Iraq 
Prime Minister, in a statement issued this morning, has said 
that that is his confident belief. Hon. Members may not 
have seen the statement so I will, with the permission of the 
House, read it. It is as follows: 


“Neither I nor the Iraq Prime Minister would have 
set our signatures to any document which ignored the 
aspirations of the people of Iraq. We assure our Iraq 
friends that we intend to face the problems common to 
us, whether they are problems of defense or of social 
and economic development. I hope that the treaty, which 
has been worked out with such care, will serve as a 
model, when it has been carefully studied, for other Mid- 
dle East defense arrangements. I am discussing the situ- 
ation first with Transjordan, whose Prime Minister is 
coming here to talk with us in a few days. The Emir 
Feisal will be here at the beginning of next month, and 
we shall have a talk with him, and through him with 
his father, King Ibn Saud. I hope that other such talks 
will follow.” 


I ought to say a word about Egypt, where a different set 
of historical conditions have to be taken into account. I 
want to get away from the atmosphere of past disagree- 
ments and to concentrate upon what is mutually acceptable 
in the interests of both countries. I am not without hope 
of being able to do so at an early date, but it may take 
some little time. 


U.N. Leapinc To Worip UNDERSTANDING 


Now I turn to the United Nations. All the steps 1 have 
mentioned, in the Middle East and in the Western Union, 
are in keeping with the charter of the United Nations. 
When the ideological quarrel between the powers is set 
aside, and it will be sooner or later, and provided that the 
will to peace takes its place, all the things of which I have 
spoken will fit into a world pattern. They are all designed 
upon a regional basis to fit in with the charter of the United 
Nations. It will be remembered that my Right Honorable 
Friend, the Minister of State, attended the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in New York. He will deal 
with matters relating thereto in his speech. He will deal 
also with any information that Hon. members may want. 

I have to confess however, that the United Nations up 
to now has been disappointing, but it might have been under 
any circumstances, and it may be better to have the dis- 
appointments in the beginning than to have the enthusiasm 
at the start and the disappointments later on. In any case, 
I do not despair. There is an enormous amount of work 
being done in the United Nations—economic, social, cul- 
tural and so on—all of which is leading to world under- 
standing. At the same time, the nations have collaborated 
in many fields, and they have collaborated a good deal in 
the settlement of disputes—none of them major disputes 
as we understand them—and even in the Security Council 
itself there have been some very good discussions and good 
decisions taken. It has achievements as well as failures, 
but it is handicapped by this ideological thing that is con- 
stantly coming up, and the extensive use of the veto which 
was never contemplated I am quite sure, by anyone who 
took part in its creation. There have been Commissions 
in Greece and Korea. The tasks are hard. There is one 
going to India and Pakistan now, and I wish them well. 
At last the one in Indonesia seems at least to have created 
a truce which may lead to a settlement and I express the 
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hope that, notwithstanding our disappointments at the be- 
ginning, the whole country will remain behind it because 
we have some world organization in any case. We must 
try to make it work if we can. 


Trisute To Great Heart or U. S. 


Now I want to say a word about the United States, 
which seems to be a sort of bogey in the minds of a good 
many people. Everybody has the idea that the United States 
has a great fund of dollars which it is trying to hurl at 
everybody for some ulterior motive. All I can say is that 
if anybody follows the hearing in Congress to try to get 
these appropriations, I do not think they bear that inter- 
pretation. They are a democratic country trying to look 
where they are going and what responsibilities they are 
undertaking. Our primary task, as I have said, is to build 
up with our friends in Western Europe. We have to get 
resources together and repair a war damaged continent, 
and we have to carry out the development of these new 
resources overseas. The United States and the countries 
of Latin America are clearly as much a part of our common 
Western civilization as are the nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. The power and resources of the United States 

-indeed, I would say the power and resources of all the 
countries on the Continent of America, will be needed if 
we are to create a solid, stable and healthy world. 


When I speak of the United States, I am not thinking 
of the country misrepresented in propaganda as a sort of 
Shylock of Wall Street, but a young, vigorous, democratic 
people. It is a country not only of great wealth and great 
resources but one whose people are moved by a good will 
and a generosity which many of us in the Old World are 
apt to take for granted. American policy, like the policy 
of all great countries, must have regard to American in- 
terests, but it has been so often traduced as purely selfish 
that | think it is time to pay a tribute to the great heart of 
the American people which found expression in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme. I was quite convinced, and I 
am now, that there was no political motive behind the 
Marsall offer other than the valuable human motive of 
helping Europe to help herself and so restore the economic 
and political health of this world. It is of course an Ameri- 
can interest but it is everybody’s interest, it is not exclu- 
sively American. This does not make the offer less un- 
selfish. 

AFTER RELIEF—RECOVERY 

If you take the sequence of events in the United States 
from lease-lend in the war, and | cannot let it go by though 
| have mentioned it before, I think it is worth calling the 
attention of the House again to the tremendous work in 
connection with UNRRA. What sort of Europe we should 
have had without UNRRA I really do not know, it is too 
horrible to contemplate. I think it would have been swept 
with epidemics. Everybody had a share of UNRRA, in- 
cluding Soviet Russia and the Eastern States—everybody— 
and it cost the United States £675 million, Canada £35 
million, and it cost this country, even in our impoverished 
condition, £155 million. It was an event which stemmed 
the horrible disease we had following the 191418 war 
which most have forgotten. Therefore the European Re- 
covery Programme is a natural sequence in order to try to 
help rebuild. It is true that the Americans are as realistic 
as we are. They see the greatest dangers to world peace 
in economic chaos and starvation. It was the argument used 
over and over again, that we made a mistake with Germany 
in leaving her in such depression that it allowed a Hitler 
to arise. The instinct is that it is much better to spend 


money now on rebuilding a healthy and self-reliant Europe 
than to wait for the devil of poverty and disease to create 
again conditions making for war and dictatorship. It is 
sound sense and His Majesty’s Government welcome it. 

Neither can I see anything wrong in America insisting 
that the nations of Europe should do everything in their 
power to put their house in order as a condition of Ameri- 
can aid. If we are to look for hidden political motives, 
then I detect them much more clearly behind the attempt 
to sabotage the Paris Conference than behind the great 
Marshall offer. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PARTNERSHIP IN GERMANY 


1 am afraid I am wearying the House, but it is a very 
long subject. (Hon. Members, “No”). May I turn as 
quickly as possible to Germany and German organization 
where we and America are in partnership? In this con- 
nection I would like to call the attention of the House to 
the conflict over the political organization of Germany 
which is bound up with the zonal problem. We stand for 
a united Germany, not a dismembered or divided Germany. 
We have been in favor of a centralized German Govern- 
ment but not an over-centralized German Government that, 
in our view, could be a danger to peace. On this, I believe, 
the Americans, the French and ourselves, despite slight dif- 
ferences between us, can reconcile our views. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Government are pressing for an over- 
centralized Government, which we know could be used in 
the same way to develop a one-party dictatorship as has 
been done in the Eastern European countries, and we can- 
not agree to it. It became clear a year ago that Germany 
was to be made, as a result of the series of disagreements 
between the great powers, a terrific financial liability on 
the United States and ourselves. No food was to come 
from the East into the West, no exchange, and hence the 
burden would fall upon our exchequers. [ indicated that 
we had to make it pay by hook or by crook. We really had 
to make our zone go and take the liability off the taxpayer 
here. Then the Americans offered fusion of the two zones 
in 1946 and negotiations for the first fusion agreement 
then took place in New York. 

After the failure of the Moscow conference I was 
pressed very hard to agree to some kind of Parliamentary 
instrument in the bi-zonal area. I opposed it then because 
I felt that if the step was taken it would mean probably 
the creation of the final division of Germany and of Eu- 
rope. We therefore kept our arrangements to the economic 
field. While it is not bound to succeed we have tried to 
make this fusion work and work better by setting up an 
economic council. We are still hopeful in Germany and I 
hope I shall not be told I am too patient, because I am not 
waiting, we are going on with the work. By taking the 
right lines in our bi-zonal organization in Germany I be- 
lieve that in the end we shall achieve a proper organization 
of Central Europe. We have to get the organization on 
our own side efficient. 


TrI-ZONAL TALKS 


Later in 1947 we proceeded with a new fusion agree- 
ment. Now, as a result of talks between the American 
Military Governor and our Military Governor we have 
improved, expanded and extended the economic council 
on an interim basis. But that is an interim matter and in 
a few weeks’ time it is intended that the British, French 
and Americans shall have an exchange of views on the 
three zones as well as the two. Those talks will take place 
at a very early date. What we have done up to now has 
been done as an interim arrangement. 
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Another big problem for Germany which we are still 
trying to deal with on a four-power basis is currency re- 
form, which is absolutely imperative but very difficult to 
arrange. We are not going to assume that the four-power 
arrangement is ended at all. 

We are going to make our three Zones work economi- 
cally in order to take the load off our exchequer here. But 
we will go on to try to see whether in the end we can make 
it work. The Germans have a part to play in this. After 
all, the Germans are more responsible than anyone else in 
the world for the mess the world is in and if they are to 
win the respect of the world again and come back into the 
comity of nations they must work hard and act and admin- 
ister their decisions, it cannot be given to them. I had a 
sense of disgust when I read of German farmers holding 
back food from their own kith and kin and I can assure the 
House that the most resolute steps will be taken to put an 
end to that. But we would like the German Administration 
to whom we have handed powers to do it, because it is 
important if confidence is to be established to see that it 
is done. General Clay and General Robertson are to be 
congratulated on the work carried on in the two Zones. 

When the Frankfurt Agreement is completed, I will 
circulate it to Members of the House so that they can see 
it in its detail and I will not weary the House with it now. 

I must also say that in working for this German recov- 
ery we have to bear in mind all the time the countries which 
have suffered from her attack rather than put German re- 
covery ahead of the recovery of those who were her victims, 
and this we shall continue to do. We are making trade 
agreements between Western Germany and Eastern Europe. 
All kinds of steps are being taken to develop the export 
trade and to put Germany back on her feet. But I must 
say once again that if the German people are going to rely 
on us or act as if we are to feed them all the time, they 
are suffering from a delusion. Germany must work and 
produce like other countries. 

Mr. PickTHorN (Cambridge University): Would the 
Right Honourable Gentleman permit me—I am sorry to 
interrupt. I am not sure but I think he inadvertently said 
“Eastern Europe” instead of “Western Europe.” 

Mr. Bevin: I said trade agreements had been made 
between Western Germany and Eastern Europe. There 
have been agreements made with Poland and we are going 
on with this policy which we think a right one to follow. 
We are doing nothing to break down the contacts in spite 
of all the political difficulties. Time will not permit me 
to go into all the difficulties associated with Germany and 
I must leave it to my colleagues who will speak later. 


TREATY FOR AUSTRIA 


We have persistently endeavored to make a treaty for 
Austria. I cannot understand why a great nation of 200 
million people like Soviet Russia should find it necessary to 
delay a settlement with a small country of 7 millions. 
Whatever the causes may be, I think this torturing of 
Austria for all these years is really reprehensible. However 
at the end of the Conference there was a sign that there 
was a possibility of a settlement. I seized it at once and 
referred it to the Deputies and I have been promised a new 
Soviet proposal in January. I hope they will do it and let 
us have a chance of settling the problem. 


CONFERENCE ON JAPAN 


One other matter I must mention in passing is Japan. 
There is a conflict again here because it is desired by the 
Soviet that we should refer the peace treaty to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, not a very encouraging prospect. 


Really it is very difficult to agree to it. Here are Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Burma and the Neth- 
erlands, who were all in the Japanese war from the very 
day of Pearl Harbor, and while I am ready to admit that 
the maintenance of great Russian armies in the Maritime 
Provinces probably had an effect before they came into the 
war, the actual time that Russia was in the Japanese war 
was but a few days. Yet I am asked to agree that they 
should take a predominant position over the allies who 
fought in the Japanese war all the way through. Really 
we cannot expect people to accept that. What we propose 
is that the 13 or 14 countries which were involved should 
form the peace conference. In this way I think we are more 
likely to clear up the Far Eastern position and I hope the 
Soviet Government will see their way clear to accept it and 
let us get on with the business of at least making one good 
peace treaty. That of course includes the United States, 
Canada and other countries. 

Burma has already been debated in the House and our 
relations with Burma now become the responsibility of the 
Foreign Office. We are looking after their interests as well 
as those of the other Far Eastern countries by means of the 
system which has been developed there. 

The Foreign Office staffs so often get critized and we 
are always supposed to select the wrong people but I do not 
want to let this occasion pass without paying a tribute to 
the staffs of that great office. Since the war the work has 
been terrific. Recently, to give an example, with the break- 
down of convertibility practically every agreement that we 
have made had to be changed before the ink was dry. 
Otherwise there would have been no food and no exchange. 
I think the other Departments of State will agree that the 
magnificent way the Ambassadors and their staffs worked 
to prevent any serious disturbance, either in trade or ex- 
change, as a result of the difficulty entitles them to the 
praises I am giving. They had a very difficult task and I 
am quite certain they will continue to serve with success. 
They certainly deserve great credit. 


SprriIruAL Union—lIF Nor or Att Europes, 
THEN OF WESTERN EUROPE d 


To conclude, His Majesty’s Government have striven for 
the closer consolidation and economic development and 
eventually for the spiritual unity of Europe as a whole, but 
as I have said in Eastern Europe we are presented with a 
fatt accompli. No one there is free to speak or think or to 
enter into trade or other arrangements of his own free will. 
The sovereignty of the Eastern European nations is handi- 
capped. What of the West? Neither we nor the United 
States nor France is going to approach Western Europe 
on this basis. It is not in keeping with the spirit of Western 
civilization and if we are to have an organism in the West 
it must be a spiritual union. While no doubt there must 
be treaties or at least understandings the union must 
primarily be a fusion derived from the basic freedoms and 
ethical principles for which we all stand. It must be on 
terms of equality and it must contain all the elements of 
freedom for which we all stand. It is the goal we are now 
trying to reach. It cannot be written down in a rigid thesis 
or in a directive. It is more of a brotherhood and less of a 
rigid system. 

In spite of criticism levelled at her, Europe has done an 
amazing job since the end of the war. One has to be con- 
versant with it to understand just what it has been like 
with all the economic confusion which was involved every- 
where. The countries of Europe are returning now to 
established law and order. There had never been a war like 
this before. Never had it been so difficult to make peace. 
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It is not a question of sitting down together as it was at 
Versailles and then at the end signing a treaty. This time 
it is systems, conceptions and ideologies which are in con- 
flict. I do not want to take an irrevocable step which will 
make future generations pay just because I was over anxious 
to gain a settlement for settlement’s sake. This time it has 
to be a real settlement which lasts for a long time. 

In this new settlement Germany, like all other European 
nations, must find her place, but as I have said she must 
not come before her recent victims. As other nations settle 
down, Germany can settle down but she must be prevented 
from becoming aggressive again. We shall welcome her 
return as a democratic nation. In all our efforts this is the 
objective for which we have been working but I must report 
to the Germans that although I am not blaming the whole 
German people, they were the great factor which brought 
the world to this condition. They must realize that as a 
people they have got to work hard to get their own country 
and the world back to a proper equilibrium. I have been 
glad to note the growing realization of this fact among the 
Germans themselves. 

Despite all the artificial barriers set up and the propa- 
ganda blared out, which no doubt will increase after this 
debate, we shall pursue a course which will seek to re-unite 


Europe. If the preseny division of Europe continues it will 
be by the act and the will of the Soviet Government, but 
such a division would be inconsistent with the statements 
of the highest Soviet authorities and of Stalin himself. He 
told Mr. Stassen in Moscow, last April, that for collabora- 
tion it is not requisite that people should have an identical 
system. Similar statements have been made on other 
occasions. We have always tried and we are still trying to 
cooperate with the peoples of Eastern Europe on this basis 
although the activities of the Cominform like those of its 
predecessor the Cominterm afford the greatest hindrance to 
mutual confidence and understanding. However we shall 
not be diverted by threats of propaganda or fifth column 
methods from our aim of uniting by trade, social, cultural, 
and all other contacts those nations of Europe and of the 
world who are ready and able to cooperate. The speed of 
our recovery and the success of our achievements will be the 
answer to all attempts to divide the peoples of the world 
into hostile camps. I may claim for myself at least that my 
whole life has been devoted to uniting people and not di- 
viding them. This remains my objective and purpose now. 
This is the object and purpose that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of which I am the instrument, seek to promote in 
dealing with other countries. 


A Peace Waging Program 


LESS EMPHASIS ON GIVING, MORE ON REWARDING 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Statesman 
Delivered before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Washington, D. C., January 19, 1948 


whose distinguished chairman and vice-chairman, as well 
as other of its members, have rendered such invaluable 
service to the nation over so many trying years. 

Yours is one of the most momentous decisions in the history 
of America, indeed of the world. We—you—are writing 
what history may record as a fateful chapter in the awful 
story of the incredible follies of mankind which destroyed 
earlier civilizations — civilizations which seemed as sturdy 
as ours does now. Or—we are writing what may prove the 
beginning of a new adventure in peace, never before attained. 

Should we help Europe and the world recover? There is 
almost a unanimity of opinion, in which I join, that it is in 
our interest—in the interest of world peace—to do so. 

Can it be done without wrecking ourselves? Yes, but only 
if the European peoples will help themselves and if the Ameri- 
can people are prepared to do what needs to be done. 


| is an honor to be asked to appear before this committee, 


Do Ir—or Don’t 


We cannot do a thing and not do it at the same time. If 
we are to undertake a European Recovery Program, let us 
do it well. Doing it well involves far more than merely ap- 
propriating money, however many billions. It means organ- 
izing the job soundly and administering it skillfully. It also 
means that each of us—not just the Treasury—must con- 
tribute what is required in moderation, self-restraint and, if 
necessary, sacrifice, so as to be sure to see it through. 


Dua. Nature or Crisis 


By itself this legislation cannot bring peace. It is a begin- 
ning, not the end. If its objectives are to be realized, it must 
be accompanied by two further actions—we must stabilize 
America for peace; we must develop a global strategy for 
American peace-making. 


This morning, I would like to address myself particularly 
to this dual aspect of the crisis we face—how inseparably 
joined are foreign and domestic policy, like Siamese twins. 


Avt-Ovut Peace Drive 


The foundations of economic stability in the world—with- 
out which peace must continue to elude us—can be brought 
into existence inside of two years, through an all-out produc- 
tion drive here and in the rest of the world. If, from today 
until December 31, 1949, we produced for peace as we pro- 
duced for war—all-out—without interruptions, strikes, lock- 
outs or profit scrambling—mankind’s whole lot and outlook 
would be magically lifted. 

Work—Production—Thrift—they made America. They 
can now save the world. I would like less emphasis in this 
program on the mere giving of money and more on reward- 
ing greater production. 


Wuat Is tHe Future WortH? 


Although sorely wanted, bread alone is not what Europe 
needs. Europe must also have faith, something to believe in. 
Only the United States can fill the vacuum of hope and 
courage, which sucks men down. We must, above all, 
make the future worth working for. This requires a bold, 
resolute, concerted attack against the clawing fears of in- 
flation and of another war. 

To this end, I recommend: 


1. The United States stand ready to buy all non-perish- 
able raw materials produced anywhere and by any one in 
the world for the next five years, and which cannot find 
normal commercial markets: minerals, metals and ores, both 
crude and refined; jute; sisal; etc.; yes, even wool and 
cotton. Also up to 750,000 tons of crude rubber. This 
should be made part of the European recovery legislation. 
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2. Extend thy President’s present tariff authority for the 
next three years. 

3. That the countries of Europe—as many as are willing— 
band themselves into a political, economic and defense union 
under the United Nations. This would include the lowering 
of trade barriers among them. 

4. That the United States, and such others as will join 
us, mutually guarantee the nations entering this union against 
aggression. By guarantee I mean a firm promise to go to war 
in joint defense if any of them are attacked. 

5. That the European nations organize to liberate and 
use every productive resource of the Continent, with those of 
the Ruhr regulated under priorities and international con- 
trol so as to protect the peaceful interests of Germany’s 
neighbors. 

6. Stabilize all European currencies and establish realistic 
rates of exchange. 

7. A two-year peace production drive in this country—to 
work for peace as we worked for war—where feasible, with 
longer hours and overtime; where not, to smash production 
bottlenecks. 

8. As part of this work-for-peace drive, an across-the- 
nation anti-inflation program to stabilize for peace, including: 


a. Reduction of major food and agricultural prices in ex- 
change for guaranteeing farmers an assured price for their 
crops for the next three years, with ample soil conservation. 

b. In return for this rollback, stabilization of wages. 


c. Restoration of the excess profits tax by 50 per cent of 
the cut from war levels, with wartime amortization for new 
plants. 

d. Continued rent controls, with provision only for clearly 
justifiable increases. 


e. Postpone tax reduction for two years, after which a 
five-year orderly reduction of personal and corporate taxes 
combined with the systematic, substantial lowering of the 
national debt which is a terrible threat to our security. 


f. Put off all less essential works, including Federal, state 
and municipal projects, giving priority to increasing produc- 
tion, housing, schools, hospitals and other more essential 
needs. 


g. Set up a Capital Issues Committee, with advisory 
powers, under the Secretary of Treasury, to review all 
capital issues, public and private, with a view to deferring 
less essential projects. The Governors of each state should 
appoint committees to pass on all proposed projects at the 
local level before going to the Federal committee. 

h. Congress to set up a Digging Committee to scrutinize 
all Federal works and expenditures to determine which are 
postponable ; also where government spending can be cut and 
whether it is being done most economically. “Cut costs for 
greater efficiency” is a sound business maxim. It applies to 
governments as well. 


i. More production—so important that I repeat it. 


9. Settle realistically all pre-war and war-time inter- 
government debts. For example, Britain and her creditors 
must decide what is to be done with the $14,000,000,000 
of frozen pounds sterling accumulated during the war. 

10. The British and others to retain their empire prefer- 
ences for three years. 

11. A General Staff for Peace to develop an over-all 
global strategy for America’s peace-making. 


These measures, put into effect promptly, can boost pro- 
duction sufficiently to cover the whole Marshall plan and 


still break the present inflationary cycle almost immediately, 
cancel part of the national debt, while laying the ground- 
work for orderly tax reduction in the future. 


5 to 7 More Goop YEARS 


Almost four years ago, my associate, John M. Hancock, 
and I forecast there would be no calamitous depression when 
the war ended, as so many were then predicting. We fore- 
saw unparalleled business activity for between five to seven 
years. Doing what I have proposed would add another five 
to seven years to that “adventure in prosperity.” 

And if, in that time, we should succeed in making peace— 
a peace which enables men to face the future with hope not 
fear, then I see that prosperity continuing indefinitely, with 
steadily improving living standards for ourselves and all 
other peoples, including Soviet Russia. 


In taking these measures, the United States in effect would 
be saying this: 


Trapve Witt FLourisH 


We stand ready to assure a market for the productive 
labor of all peoples for the next five years. Bring out the 
resources that lie in the ground. Go out into your colonies 
and the far reaches of the world and tap their riches. Pro- 
duce! You will be able to sell it all. 

This promise of an assured market will stimulate output 
so greatly—in Europe, America, elsewhere—that Europe's 
financial needs would be greatly and quickly reduced. 

Men would discover new sources of supply. Assets now 
idle, hidden or hoarded would pour forth. Governments, 
apparently hopelessly insolvent, would suddenly find their 
resources exceeded anything they had calculated. 

The continuity of despair would be broken. A new con- 
tinuity of hope would begin. 


MATERIALS ARE VALUABLE 


This country would then get something useful in return 
for at least part of the money Congress will be appropri- 
ating. Nor am I disturbed at prospects of accumulating 
large stocks of these materials. The needs of the world are 
so ravenous, any so-called “surpluses” will not prove of such 
magnitude that this country cannot safely store them against 
future needs and against the depletion of our own natural 
resources. 

To avoid any misunderstanding of the intent of this plan, 
other nations should be permitted to share in these pur- 
chases on the same basis as the United States. The purchase 
offer would apply to future production. For stocks govern- 
ments now hold, special arrangements would be made. 


Witt Free Private ENTERPRISE 


Assurance of a stable market for five years will prove a 
further stimulus to private investment, capital and know- 
how for the immense job of reconstruction. There will be 
a new basis for credit in the world. We have been attempt- 
ing to repair the devastation of the costliest war in history 
almost entirely through government loans and government 
institutions. The results have been of pigmy proportions. 
Let us call into action the giant energies of aspiring and 
perspiring peoples everywhere. 

Whatever plan is adopted should provide for transactions 
between private individuals and companies in the United 
States and abroad. The Recovery Authority should also be 
encouraged, where possible, to make loans secured by the 
assets of foreign industries. Where such loans or invest- 
ments are made, European governments should agree to re- 
payment in dollars before nationalizing any such industry. 
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No Bar to SOcIALISM 


‘This does not restrict in any way the right of Europeans 
to socialize any or all their industries. It is the right of 
every people to decide by their own free choice how they 
want their society organized. My suggestion aims at pre- 
venting the repudiation of debts entered into in good faith 
on both sides. Without such a guaranty, it would be fool- 
hardy to risk American savings abroad. 


Dotiars Nor ENouGH 


But dollars alone will not save Europe nor win the peace. 
More is required of us. More is required of the European 
nations. 

‘The major objective of the Marshall plan is the creation 
of stability in Europe, an essential condition for peace. To 
achieve this goal, Europeans must stabilize their currencies 
and establish realistic rates of exchange. I cannot stress the 
importance of that too strongly. They must reduce barriers 
to trade among themselves; they must compact together in 
mutual protection against aggression. Only as they become 
a bundle of sticks, unbreakable in unity, can security and 
peace be theirs. Should they remain so many individual, 
scattered sticks they invite being broken one by one. 

Any economic aid which the United States gives will be 
inadequate without this commen readiness of Europeans to 
stand up and fight for their independence and freedoms. 


Say Wuere We STAND 


Given such a determination, the United States should 
pledge itself to come to the defense of these uniting nations 
in case of aggression. Let us not shy from stating now what 
we intend to do before any would-be war-maker has yielded 
to temptation of aggression. Such regional pacts of assist- 
ance are provided for in the charter of the United Nations, 
within whose framework this agreement would be brought. 

Had such a compact existed in the League of Nations, it 
would have prevented the last war. It is our best guaranty 
against a third war. 


FEAR PARALYZES STABILITY 


How can the peoples of Europe go to work and re- 
establish themselves unless freed from the fear of another 
scorching—economically, politically and spiritually? How 
can they tackle the rebuilding of their countries with en- 
thusiasm if they dread their labors will be swept into a 
shambles before the repairs are even completed ? 

Other nations, I am sure, will join us in this mutual de- 
fense pact and, I hope, in time, Russia will also. 

It is my own belief that the United Nations Charter, 
in spirit, if not letter, does commit the United States to 
oppose aggression with every means necessary. We should 
remove all doubt on that score. Our world—this country— 
has reached the point where there can be no assurance of 
peace unless the American people make clear where they 
stand. 

| have warned that the American people may not be pre- 
pared to make their position clear. If that is true, may I 
add this—if we do not take our stand today, se the peace- 
loving, freedom-loving peoples of the world know where to 
rally, we shall be forced to do so in the future under more 
adverse circumstances. 


Wantep: A GLoBAL STRATEGY 


In enacting this Marshall plan we shall be giving Euro- 
pean nations a preference on the productive machinery 
which happens to be presently available only in this country. 
Shall this discriminate against Latin and South American 


nations who have always been our friends and allies? How 
are preferences given Europe to be balanced against the 
needs of China? Of the Middle East? Of the Far East, 
where rich stores of sorely needed materials lie untapped? 
How are all these preferences to be ranged alongside our 
own country’s needs? 

These are not decisions which take care of themselves. 
To integrate these and other problems into one all-embrac- 
ing strategy, the President should create a body which will 
sit in continuous deliberations on these matters—a virtual 
general staff of peace. Only by knowing our own minds 
will we know what America can do if we must stand alone, 
and what we can rightfully expect of other nations. 

This general staff for peace might be created out of the 
National Security Council set up under the national security 
act of 1947. The important thing is to have some group 
constantly on the job, weighing the necessities of peace all 
over the globe, balancing the commitments we assume against 
our resources and, equally important, fully informing the 
American people so we are prepared spiritually, physically, 
economically and militarily, to deliver on those commit- 
ments, when and where it counts. 

The American people must make good all pledges. Let us 
not try to fool them. 


America Must Stay STRONG 


The struggle we are engaged in will be many years in 
resolving itself. Because we face this long, grueling for 
peace, America must keep sound, solid and strong. 

The great present threat to a strong America is inflation. 

May I emphasize, so it is clear beyond the slightest doubt, 
even were there no Marshall plan, we still would need to 
take vigorous measures against this most insidious and sub- 
versive of menaces to the American way of life. We must 
stop inflation, not to save Europe, but to save America. 

Any program of inflation control—to be effective—must 
impose obligations on all the people, as fairly as can be de- 
vised. I offer that as a yardstick by which the public can 
measure the many anti-inflation plans which have been 
offered or which will be offered. Let the public ask—whom 
does it hit? If it hits everyone, more than likely it will be 
a good program. If it taps here and there, touching one 
segment, while exempting others, it will be a bad program. 


THe War-TImMeE FAILURE 


Inflation can be prevented only by taking action all across 
the nation. That was true in war time when, as many of 
you remember, I urged an over-all ceiling over the entire 
economy—all prices, rents, wages—and that taxes be raised 
to leave the least war-time profit commensurate with getting 
production. Instead, efforts were made to let wages run 
free, farm prices to rise above the level of parity, and so on. 
The war-time price-control legislation actually legalized in- 
flation. 

The same principle—the national interest or the selfish 
interest—applies to halting inflation in peace time. 


PRODUCTION THE First NEED 


The real and only full corrective of inflation is higher 
production. For supply to catch up with demand takes time. 
During war we do not have that time—to wait or waste. 
Nor do we have that time today in this struggle for peace. 
Therefore measures must be taken to bridge the gap be- 
tween short supply and excessive demand. This requires 
three things: 

I. Increasing supplies, particularly where most needed— 
more production, more work. 
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II. Conserving and directing what we have, to give 
priority to first needs first, putting off the less essential. 

III. Organizing self - restraint —the enlightened self- 
discipline of the people—to accept the denials which winning 
the peace entails. 


REGIMENTATION Not NEEDED 


Fortunately, the scale of effort which the peace-making 
requires—the magnitude of resources—is only a fraction of 
what war itself entails. As a consequence, nothing like the 
same degree of denial or regimentation is necessary. But 
the spirit must be the same. We must all see ourselves as 
contributors to, or detractors from, peace, in what we do 
or do not do. 


ANOTHER INFLATIONARY WHIRL 


Unless the rise in living costs is halted, labor will de- 
mand—and get—another round of wage increases. It won't 
do labor any good in the end, since prices will then be in- 
creased—a race to the abyss. Food is the critical item, for 
food purchases, unlike other things, cannot be put off. I 
suggest that farmers be asked to agree to a major cut in 
present agricultural prices in exchange for a guaranty of 
being able to sell all their crops at the price set for the next 
three years. That done, we can turn to labor and say, “You, 
too, must help hold this line on which peace and stability 
hang.” 

Labor and agriculture — through their organizations — 
have both assumed the position of importance in the com- 
munity to which they are entitled. They are here to stay. 
They must accept the responsibility which goes with that 
position. Neither can again say wages or farm prices should 
be excluded from regulation, when regulation is necessary. 

Through such a wage-farm price agreement, supported by 
the other anti-inflationary measures I have suggested, the 
price and cost-of-living spiral would be turned downward 
immediately. 


RESTRAINT OR Bust 


Instead of having agricultural prices boom a bit longer 
to collapse in another bust, farmers will be better off if 
their prices remain steady. Every farm dollar will be worth 
more in the things it can buy as industrial prices drop. By 
working longer hours where feasible, each laborer will be 
able to earn more. Since he will produce more, prices will 
tend to drop, giving still greater real buying power to his 
wages. 

By inclination, I am opposed to government controls, 
except in war time. However, we have no peace today. 
The demobilization was done too hurriedly, without ade- 
quately considering this fact, that the peace has’‘still to be 
won. The country already has paid much of the price in 
the throes of adjustment, for that over-hasty demobilization. 
It is my belief that few controls would be needed today— 
and then for only a short time until production had caught 
up with demand—if inflation were tackled vigorously by 
putting off less essential activity both of governments and 
individuals, postponing tax reduction, redicing farm prices, 
holding wages stable, taking smaller profits and increasing 
production. 

If we do not show the wisdom and restraint to make these 
rather small present denials for greater future gains, then I 
can see no other alternative but to impose a ceiling over our 
entire economy as in war time, to save America from being 
wrecked. 

I would not like to see that happen. But, the longer the 
delay in acting wisely, the more severe the measures which 


will have to be adopted or the country—and the world— 
will suffer the tragic consequences. 


Srapitiry Hetes Every ONE 


Instead of boom-bust fluctuation, we have within our 
reach the means for assured markets for an indefinite num- 
ber of years ahead with relatively stable incomes of workers 
and farmers. The benefits for white collar workers, govern- 
ment employees, the armed forces are apparent. 

Stability is every one’s gain. Inflation is every one’s loss. 


Bupcets Cominc UNBALANCED 


Think of the millions living on pensions and annuities, if 
inflation continues. What will happen to all the hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care plans, to church and college endow- 
ments, to the budgets of state, county and municipal gov- 
ernments which are even now being thrown out of balance 
because of rising costs. How long will the budget of the 
United States remain in balance unless the spiraling ceases? 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Overhanging everything is the swollen national debt. It 
pressures for inflation. It imperils our national security. It 
is an invitation for regimentation, printing money and re- 
pudiation. In event of a recession or some future emergency, 
where the expenditure of considerable resources might be 
necessary to prevent war, our national debt could paralyze 
us from action, unless accompanied by a degree of internal 
controls as to create grave disorders. A nation which has 
destroyed its credit has no recourse other than regimenta- 
tion. 

The systematic, orderly, substantial retirement of the na- 
tional debt is as much a measure of defense as maintaining 
an army, navy or air force. Reducing that debt is as much 
a protection of our traditional liberties as uprooting those 
who spread subversive doctrines aimed at overthrowing our 
government by force. 


Repuce Taxes sy STAGES 


Had the excess-profits tax not been lowered—a move I 
opposed—the government would have had several billions 
additional surplus last year. Restoring the excess-profits tax 
to the level suggested would permit a sizable lowering of 
the debt and interest cost. 

While raising the excess-profits tax war-time provisions 
for amortizing new investment should be restored to spur 
industrial expansion. At the end of this two-year peace 
production drive, which is so urgent, taxes would commence 
to be reduced steadily. This reduction should not be done 
all at once. Each year another 10 per cent of the excess- 
profits tax would come off. Similarly the 1943 increase in 
personal income taxes should come down 10 per cent each 
year. After five years the whole situation should be reviewed 
—the debt, the threat of war, the state of our economy—to 
determine whether a more rapid lowering of taxes will then 
be wise. 

Postponing tax reduction for two years is not asking too 
much when so much is at stake. 


Get THE Best ADMINISTRATOR 


Throughout this statement I have tried to stress how in- 
extricably interwoven are the twin aspects of the problem 
we face—the need to help the recovery of Europe and other 
parts of the world and the need to keep our own economy 
strong for what making and keeping the peace may demand 
in the years ahead. Unavoidably some conflicts between 
these two objectives will develop. Nor is it possible to pre- 
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dict in advance how the necessities of the situation may 
change, how much more quickly Europe can recover if her 
production is stimulated by measures such as I have pro- 
posed, or how much more can be safely made available from 
our own economy by these measures. 


Concress TO SET THE Poticy 


Confronted with such a problem I suggest the Congress 
lay down the broad, basic policies, giving full operating 
powers to a single, competent administrator heading the 
European Recovery Authority. On matters affecting foreign 
policy the administrator would be subject to the President 
and Secretary of State. 


Keep AMERICA STRONG 


Ie is to the interests of peace to aid Europe’s recovery 
and such aid should be substantial. However, the Marshall 
plan must be fitted into a larger structure of foreign and 
domestic policy, rugged enough for the uncertainties ahead. 
Whatever global peace strategy we arrive at will not be 
worth anything unless we stabilize our ecanomy to keep 
America strong. Either we organize production and self- 
restraint to furnish the tools and materials for the peace- 
waging to the degree that is necessary, or the peace is lost. 

During war time the average person realized that what 
he or she did on the job, on the farm, in business, was a 
direct part of the war effort. It is tragic that so few people 


see the connection between the things they do in their daily 
lives and the peace effort. Much was made of the “home 
front” during the war. Where is our “home front” for 
peace ? 

Keep AMERICA FREE 


Perhaps it is human nature—or political nature—to try 
to do just a little bit. A little bit may be better than noth- 
ing, but I would not be honest if I did not say here that 
to make and keep the peace will demand far more of all of 
us than merely appropriating money. 

Many may cry what about “free enterprise” and “aren't 
we being asked to do things which we condemn in others?” 
To them I reply, “You cannot save free enterprise if you 
let the system which protects it go to ruin.” 

What makes the police state? What makes totalitarian- 
ism? What makes dictatorship? Not the police, but the 
absence of law behind the police—the rule of men instead 
of law. I have no fears of the restraints which we adopt 
as free men to save our freedom as long as we uphold our 
laws and Constitution, as long as the people vote freely at 
appointed elections, as long as the press and radio are free, 
and as long as the American spirit of liberty remains as 
strong as it is today. 

Gentlemen, the time has come to organize—to mobilize 
—for peace. It cannot be put off safely any longer. The 
time for courage and decision is here. 

I submit to your questions. 


Our Bill of Rights 


BASIC DISTINCTION BETWEEN OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT AND TOTALITARIANISM 
By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Dinner in Observance of the 100th Anniversary of the 
Birth of John Peter Altgeld, Chicago, Illinois, December 30, 1947 


most Americans. He seldom figures in our history 

text books. Few adults or school children identify 
him with the great human causes which have shaped the 
American character. His name has not yet become, as it 
should, a symbol of the clean, powerful force which we call 
American idealism. 

He has, indeed, been an “eagle forgotten.” But as 
Vachel Lindsay nobly said of him, “To live in mankind is 
far more than to live in a name.” Altgeld does, I believe, 
“live in mankind.” It was the cause of mankind which he 
pleaded. Though his name may no longer be identified 
with the issues which he espoused, their vitality in the years 
which followed him reflect the courage and faith with 
which he embraced them. Moreover, those who would not 
have seen eye to eye with him on many of the contentious 
issues of his era nevertheless gain inspiration from the char- 
acter of his advocacy. 

He feared no man. As a lawyer, his clients did not cause 
him to stand mute when his conscience urged him to speak 
out. As a politician, he did not follow the safe course of 
indecision or of ambiguous pronouncement when his in- 
stinct for justice told him to meet an evil head on. As a 
private individual, he did not turn his back and withdraw 
to the ease and comfort of his wealth when the victims of 
an industrial system cried out against its inhumanities. 

The powerful social forces of his age moved him to ac- 
tion. He was blunt, outspoken, and at times indiscreet. 


J OHN PETER ALTGELD is probably unknown to 


Edgar Lee Masters once said that perhaps “his weakness 
was that he hated the bad so much that it obscured his love 
of the good.” He certainly made up in daring what he 
may have lacked in discretion. His was the frontal attack 
—he stormed the walls of the enemy at high noon; he did 
not delay in order to infiltrate their fortress at midnight. 
He was, indeed, an expendable. The heat of his zeal, the 
tremendous demands of his nervous energy consumed him 
in a brief and hectic fifty-five years. 

He lost almost every major cause he pleaded. But those 
were the skirmishes and the battles which were mere epi- 
sodes in a larger and more far-flung campaign. His fail- 
ures caused new recruitments. A full generation later men 
who never knew his name were summoned by the ideas 
which he had generated or espoused. They marched to 
great victories of which he perhaps had never even dreamed. 

His activities were, in the main, restricted to Lllinois. 
But the ideas which he represented spread throughout the 
land as seed travels on the great airways of the world. 
His platform power was potent, though his spoken word 
was carried by the tongues of men, not by the magic of 
radio. The issues of which he spoke later became national 
issues. Millions became advocates of his lost causes. A 
generation unborn at his death witnessed victory in the 
war of which his lost battles were a part. 

One who follows a trail through the wilderness may not 
know who first laid it out, who blazed the trees that mark 
its course. The pioneer who went ahead and marked the 
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trail may, like Altgeld, be unsung. Those who later come 
to know its rigors—the crags which it mounts and the 
treacherous lowlands which it skirts—will want to pay 
tribute to him who first dared walk it. As Irving Dilliard 
said, the State of Illinois paid such a tribute in a “literally 
inspired” way in 1941 when it chose Altgeld Hall as the 
name of the building to house its distinguished College of 
Law. Such monuments to his name do more than honor 
him. They help insure that his ideas continue as potent 
forces in our national life. 

Altgeld came to maturity during the days of our Rob- 
ber Barons. The great industrial and financial strength of 
the East had won a war and had grown stronger in the 
process. A large productive capacity, a huge reservoir of 
capital awaited new ventures. Men of vision saw untold 
opportunities in the exploitation of the western two-thirds 
of the continent. Parrington has described the beginning 
of this Gilded Age in pungent terms: 


“a passionate will to power was issuing from unexpected 
sources, undisciplined, confused in ethical values, but en- 
dowed with immense vitality. Individualism was being 
simplified to the acquisitive instinct. These new Ameri- 
cans were primitive souls, ruthless, predatory, capable; 
single-minded men; rogues and rascals often, but never 
feeble, never hindered by petty scruple, never given to 
puling or whining—the raw materials of a race of capi- 
talistic buccaneers. * * * The romantic age of Captain 
Kidd was come again, and the black flag and the gospel 
banner were both in lockers to be flown as the needs of 
the cruise determined. With all coercive restrictions put 
away the democratic genius of America was setting out 
on the road of manifest destiny. * * * It was an an- 
archistic world of strong, capable men, selfish, unen- 
lightened, amoral—an excellent example of what human 
nature will do with undisciplined freedom. In the Gilded 
Age freedom was the freedom of buccaneers preying on 
the argosies of Spain.” 


Banker, industrialist, builder and speculator were the 
driving forces in that tremendous undertaking. Some main- 
tain that, at least in days of peace, the job never could 
have been done so fast any other way. However that may 
be, it is clear that it was extravagant in its cost, inhuman 
in its methods, corrupt in its influence. 

The agrarian groups were exploited by the mercantile 
and industrial interests. A scourge of poverty and want— 
ten per cent interest and ten cent corn—swept the farms. 
Out of such stuff grew the Granger movement and later 
the Populists and other groups bent on reform. 

Jungle warfare was the technique that fashioned the 
trusts. Big business rose out of the ruins which it had made 
of little business. 

The newly acquired wealth became, in part, a slush fund 
to corrupt legislatures, to purchase favors from public offi- 
cers. The Credit Mobilier Scandal and the Whiskey Tax 
Frauds were typical. 

The nation had just rid itself of chattel slavery, re- 
nouncing for all time the idea that men could be bought 
and sold and exploited like cattle. But it seemed to many 
that the nation was on the verge of embracing a form of 
industrial slavery, which in its consequences was almost as 
vicious as the slavery which had just been abolished. 

The great industrial projects of that age required men 
as well as capital for their execution. But in the eyes of 
the promoters. men were as fungible as the ties of the rail- 
road tracks which spanned the continent. There was at 
least some effort to protect the capital placed in the ven- 
tures and to give it rights against the day of loss and failure. 


But there was little or no effort made to compensate for 
the arms and legs and eyes and lives of human beings that 
went into these great industrial undertakings. Workmen’s 
compensation laws, employers liability laws were still in 
the future. There were only a few who talked of social 
justice. 

Many workers, living in company towns, were beholden 
as in feudal days to a master; and this time their master 
was a corporation. 

Child labor was widespread. Long hours of work ob- 
tained for men and women alike. Unhealthy and unsani- 
tary conditions of work were found on every hand. The 
eight-hour day was a radical idea. Trade unions were 
sabotaged. Collective bargaining was still largely a dream. 

The claims of stockholders and bondholders against en- 
terprises had long been recognized. But there was no simi- 
lar recognition of the claims of labor. Workers had no 
right to work; they had no claim to a fair wage. 

Men struck for more wages—so that they might live 
decent lives, so that they might raise sturdy sons. Strike 
breakers were brought in; and the poorly organized strik- 
ers were usually defeated. A great industrialist handled 
his strike with these words: “There is nothing to arbi- 
trate. The workers have nothing to do with the amount 
of wages they shall receive.” 

The reaction was severe. There were probably some 
men of violence on the scene who would destroy the sys- 
tem that gave birth to the new industrial oligarchy. But 
men of good-will—zealots and reformers—were also pil- 
loried as anarchists. So were those who only protested 
against the chains of their new slavery. 

There were riots and bombs. Violence begat violence. 
Troops—federal troops—were called out to enforce in- 
junctions issued by federal courts. These were injunctions 
not only to protect property but to keep plants open and 
to outlaw strikes. He who defied the injunction went to 
jail. He was in contempt of court. 

A great restlessness swept the country. There was a de- 
pression in the early 90’s and millions were unemployed. 
They swept over the Cascades and the Rockies on the move 
to Washington for currency reforms, for a public works 
program. Some stole trains and were jailed. So were the 
hitch-hikers who rode the box cars. Strikers, too, were 
jailed. Contempt of court became a weapon in industrial 
warfare. It was a powerful weapon. It aligned the forces 
of government—the courts, the marshals, the troops—on 
the side of industry and against the workers. Government 
was there not to adjudicate the justness of the claims, not 
to mediate nor to arbitrate the disputes, but to crush and 
suppress those who protested against the injustices of the 
new industrial era. 

These issues were injected into local and national poli- 
tics. A distinguished line of muckraking journalists, start- 
ing with Henry Demarest Lloyd, emerged and wrote in 
words that all could understand an indictment against the 
age of plunder and exploitation. 

Anti-monopolists pressed their reforms. Those who pro- 
tested against the great and uncontrolled power of industry 
often advanced as their cure-all the socialization of busi- 
ness. Many good people were alarmed. Mr. Justice Brewer, 
who severely criticized Altgeld, was of the view that “the 
cry for socialism comes largely from the dissipated, the 
lazy, the dishonest.” Men stood condemned as un-Ameri- 
can whose programs of reform were not more radical than 
the vision of our own Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Grand Coulee. The spectre of socialism did indeed stalk 
the land. Mr. Justice Holmes, writing in 1897, observed 
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that “when socialism first began to be talked about, the 
comfortable classes of the community were a good deal 
frightened”; in fact, the fear of socialism “influenced ju- 
dicial action both here and in England.” Many in high 
places believed that this society of ours was headed for a 
pitched battle along class lines. 

It is easy in retrospect to draw a false picture of an age 
merely by emphasizing the extremes which history has re- 
corded. The sketch of the Gilded Age which I present 
may suffer that defect. But whether it does or not, I 
think it fair to say that this is the view Altgeld had of the 
era. The enormous injustices which he saw violated his 
sense of social justice. He first wrote and spoke his pro- 
tests; then he moved to action, giving and expecting no 
quarter. 

As governor of Illinois he put through a law aimed at 
sweatshops, at the employment of children who were under 
14, and at the employment of women over eight hours 
daily or more than forty-eight hours a week. The latter 
provision was held unconstitutional on grounds which re- 
flected the dominant political philosophy of the age—that 
it violated both the employer’s and the worker’s freedom 
of contract. He put through a law in aid of collective 
bargaining, which made it a crime to dismiss an employee 
because of membership in a labor union, and thus sowed 
one of the first seeds out of which the National Labor Re- 
lations Act grew a generation or more later. He inaugu- 
rated a system of mediation and arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. He put through a law that outlawed limitation of 
production, price fixing, pooling agreements, and other re- 
straints of trade. He got an inheritance tax law passed. 
He was offered $500,000 if he would sign a bill which 
would tighten the hold of the traction and other utility 
interests on the state. He vetoed the bill, stating it was a 
“flagrant attempt to increase the riches of some men at the 
expense of others by legislation.” Thereafter he campaigned 
for public ownership of utilities. 

He protested vigorously against the use of Federal troops 
to break strikes. He resisted the use of the injunction in 
industrial disputes. As Harry Barnard graphically shows, 
it was’ Altgeld who coined the phrase “government by in- 
junction” and drove home at every opportunity the oppres- 
sion which that practice fostered. The Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, passed in 1932, thus can trace its ancestry to him. 

As governor he put his influence behind the develop- 
ment of a strong, progressive University. He feared that 
monopoly capital might spawn its own seats of learning 
and dominate the minds of men as well as their bodies. 
He also knew that the character of a university is a “force 
that creeps silently over the land, and by day and by night 
molds the sentiment of men.” He therefore wanted a uni- 
versity which would “represent the great common people 
of this country,” which would be the “friend and the helper 
of the toiling masses, of those people who do the work of 
the world.” 

He well knew the workings of the judiciary because he 
had been a judge. So when he saw rulings of courts which 
seemed to him prejudiced and partisan, which tipped the 
scales against the common man and in favor of the vested 
interests of that day, he cried out in protest. In 1893 he 
said, “The men who administer the laws are human, with 
all the failings of humanity. They take their biases, their 
prejudices, with them onto the bench. Upon the whole, 
they try to do the best they can; but the wrongs done in 
the courts of justice themselves are so great that they cry 
to heaven.” He saw the “corrupt use of wealth” extend- 


ing its influence so far as to create judges “who do its 
bidding.” 

Altgeld knew what we are apt to overlook or forget, 
that the procedural safeguards of the Bill of Rights were 
designed to protect the citizen against the tyranny not only 
of legislatures and of executives but of judges too. He 
knew that power could be abused, whether it was indus- 
trial power or judicial power. He knew his history and 
had read those chapters which reveal that even courts some- 
times show a callous disregard for human rights. Their 
robes do not always conceal their tyranny. The Framers 
of the Constitution, knowing that, designed the constitu- 
tional requirement of a fair trial to protect the accused, 
not only against the police and the prosecutors, but against 
the judges as well. All these things Altgeld knew; and that 
is perhaps why, as Charles A. Madison says, “he was harsh- 
est on judges who abused the spirit of our laws to the hurt 
of the people.” 

When Altgeld became governor four of the men found 
guilty in the Haymarket Riots had been hanged. Three 
were still in prison. Altgeld. reviewed their cases and 
granted them pardons. The pardon was for him a simple, 
uncomplicated act. For as he told Brand Whitlock, he 
knew he was “merely doing right.” He felt that way be- 
cause in his judgment “those fellows did not have a fair 
trial.” Unfair attitudes of both judge and jury had, in 
his view, infected the trial. 

The reaction was violent as Altgeld knew it would be. 
He at once experienced what many both before and after 
him experienced—that he who calls for the application of 
the Bill of Rights to unpopular minorities, as well as to 
the other groups of the community, often becomes himself 
suspect. Thus when Altgeld insisted that even anarchists 
were entitled to due process of law, he was dubbed an 
anarchist. But a man whose devotion to our system of 
government was so great that he did not want it to become 
the tool of a capitalist oligarchy was not even remotely re- 
lated to the anarchists. He was merely seeking to apply the 
philosophy of Jefferson to the work-a-day world of the 90’s 
-—due process of law for every man, whatever his race or 
creed or political faith; social justice for those at the bot- 
tom, as well as those at the top, of the economic pyramid. 

But the label stuck. Then came the bitter years. He 
lost both his wealth and his health under the pressures of 
his enemies. —The man who had the courage to adhere to 
the spirit of our Bill of Rights and extend its benefits to 
a despised and hated minority was hounded to his death by 
powerful influences bent on his destruction. Yet I am con- 
fident it will be recognized as true 100 years from now, 
as it is increasingly recognized today, that of those on the 
public stage in that era it was Altgeld who brought the 
brightest honor to the democratic ideal. 

Some issues survive all ages. But most of them have a 
habit of being redefined in the special context of the next 
generation. Hence this review of the issues which drew 
Altgeld’s fire has relevancy here only as a reflection of his 
philosophy. It is that philosophy which remains a vital fac- 
tor in American life, though the issues which gave it con- 
tent have been resolved or forgotten. Altgeld’s philosophy 
has relevance to current American problems in at least 
two respects. 


First. Altgeld placed human beings higher than the dol- 
lar in the national scale of values. A nation’s industrial 
plant represents not only the daring of capital and the 
imagination of executives, but the blood and sweat of men. 
The men and women who compose a nation are its greatest 
natural resource—greater than its mines or forests or rivers. 
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The nation is healthy only if its people are strong. The 
state must concern itself with their economic disasters. For 
the greater share of their troubles are due not to laziness 
but to economic forces beyond their control. There is in 
most men a lively sense of decency, of good will, of fra- 
ternity. The poor have those instincts, as well as those 
blessed with more worldly goods. The powers of govern- 
ment should be directed to protect them in their struggle 
to survive and in their efforts to live in dignity and to 
share the fruits of freedom. 

Altgeld felt with Cardinal Manning that even a starv- 
ing man had the right to eat. And he thought it was an 
“insult” for those who “started in life with good brains, 
good training and excellent advantages and who are now 
well-housed, well-clothed and well-fed, who know noth- 
ing about the actual conditions or wants of the poor” to 
lecture them on “laziness or shiftlessness.” 

We will be wise if we carry that philosophy into the 
world problems which confront us today. There are active 
bidders for the goodwill and support of the common 
people of the world. There are emissaries of totalitarian 
regimes in the capitals of the world, bargaining with bags 
of wheat for the souls of men. They are our competitors; 
but we need not emulate their example. 

The victims of war in Europe and Asia need and ask 
our aid. But these people must not be treated as if they 
can be purchased with the dollar. We must not manage 
this great crisis of democracy as if it were an auction; as 
if the peoples of the world were on the block and going 
to the highest bidder. The sensitiveness of people increases 
with their suffering. The peoples of the world have suf- 
fered beyond our comprehension. If we so manage this 
crisis as to leave the impression that our standards are mer- 
cenary, we will have generated a revulsion to our system 
which may well be irreparable. 

As a result of their struggles all peoples of the world 
are closer together. Their common interests have made 
them parts of something which is bigger than their own 
country. That is true of us, too. We have wider horizons, 
greater obligations. So when we come to the aid of the 
distressed people of the world, we act not out of charity 
alone but in answer to a responsibility to support in peace 
the. ideal for which we were willing to wage a war. 

Someway, somehow, we must let the peoples of the world 
know that. We must reach behind the facade of ministers 
and cabinets and commissions and let the common people 
feel our warm handclasp. We must let them know that 
we understand their suffering. We must make sure they 
know that our desire is not to make them our satellites 
but to meet them as equals in a world where standards of 
decency and justice prevail. 

My remarks are not directed to agencies of government. 
I refer more particularly to the role which all groups— 
civic, cultural, and religious—can play in keeping close ties 
with the peoples of the world. Behind even the iron cur- 
tain of eastern Europe are human beings whose thirst for 
freedom is as great as our own. We must manage to let 
them feel the warmth of our understanding and friendship. 
We must not let them become the forgotten people of the 
world. They must know that their problems are our con- 
cern too, that we respect their worth as human beings, that 
they also are part of the brotherhood which we have come 
to symbolize in the world. Governments may be imposed 
on these people. But the people themselves are the ultimate 
source of political power in every state. The pattern of 
an enduring peace will be found only in their hopes and 
aspirations. 


Altgeld once said that “All great reforms, great move- 
ments, come from the bottom and not the top.” That is 
true in the international as well as the national field. Thus 
it is doubly important that we do not lose the link which 
we have with all peoples whose dream is political, intellec- 
tual, and religious freedom. 

Second. There is another current problem to which 
Altgeld’s philosophy is relevant. On the domestic scene 
his courage and steadfastness of purpose are needed for 
protection of the civil liberties of our people. 

We are apt to leave that task to the faraway court in 
the state or national capital. Those courts, by their ex- 
amples, exert a great influence. But the great percentage 
of the grist is found in the lower courts. A more accurate 
measure of the vitality of our Bill of Rights is not in the 
sporadic rulings of our highest tribunals but in the day to 
day attitudes of the lower courts. Moreover, it is not in 
the courts alone that the strength of our civil liberties is to 
be ascertained. The executive and legislative branches of 
government also have responsibilities for enforcement of 
the Bill of Rights. The administration of the voting booths, 
the habits of the police in law enforcement, the nature of 
the city’s ordinances—these all are indices of the vitality of 
the Bill of Rights in the life of the community. So is the 
attitude of the community. For an indifferent community, 
like a misguided one, will surely breed disrespect for the 
standards embodied in the Bill of Rights. 

We may never reach perfection in our practice of the 
ideals of the Bill of Rights. But there is no earthly rea- 
son why with education and organization it cannot become 
an increasingly potent force in the every-day lives of our 
people. The extent of a community’s respect of the human 
rights of all of its citizens is in fact the measure of its 
progress in civilization. Altgeld broke the trail—making 
it easier for every man of conscience who followed. 

The creation of a healthy community attitude is not the 
exclusive task of any one group. The task starts in the 
homes, in the schools, and in the churches. But city and 
state officials, editors, lawyers, and other groups of citizens 
have an important share of the responsibility. I remember 
recent instances where tyrannical judges sitting in local 
courts rode roughshod over the civil liberties of defendants 
charged with crime. In one case it was a doctor, in another 
an editor who thundered personal disapproval and started 
campaigns to rid their cities of those oppressive practices. 
They were indeed the ones that alerted the local bar asso- 
ciations and caused civil liberties committees to be formed 
to patrol the local scene. 

These are not always easy steps to take. When Altgeld 
insisted that even anarchists were entitled to due process 
of law, he himself was labelled a subversive influence. That 
will often be said today when one insists that the safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights be extended to all groups, in- 
cluding any minority group in our midst that may be at 
the whipping post or the subject of temporary hysteria. 

Yes, it takes courage to stand between an unpopular 
minority and. the community, insisting that our Bill of 
Rights was designed for the protection of all people what- 
ever their race, creed, or political faith. The lawyer may 
feel uneasy when it seems that important clients may slip 
away because of his attitude. The editor may be tempted 
to stand mute by reason of the views of important adver- 
tisers. Even the clergyman may be under pressure to hold 
his tongue because of the influence of some of his parish- 
ioners. 

But those who are devoted to the democratic ideal ex- 
pressed in our Bill of Rights will take the direct and daring 
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course. Once they are sure of their facts and know they are 
doing right they will, like Altgeld, espouse the cause of the 
victims of ignorance, prejudice, or passion. They, too, may 
be pilloried or cursed. But institutions become great by the 
greatness of the men who champion them, by the greatness 
of the advocacy that defends them. A people indifferent 
to their civil liberties do not deserve to keep them, and in 
this revolutionary age may not be expected to keep them 
long. A people who proclaim their civil liberties but extend 
them only to preferred groups start down the path to 
totalitarianism. They emulate either the dictatorship of the 
right or the dictatorship of the left. In doing this they 


’ 


erase a basic distinction between our system of government 
and totalitarianism. 

To allow that to happen is to lose by default. Far better 
to lose pleading the cause of decency and of justice. Then 
we win greatness even in defeat, and leave behind a rich 
heritage for those who later rebuild on the ashes of our 
lost hopes. But there will be no failure if we adhere stead- 
fastly to our faith. For the goal of people of all races is 
toward a system which respects their dignity, frees their 
minds, and allows them to worship their God in their own 
way. None has yet designed an article of political faith 
more suited to those ends than our own Bill of Rights. 


Philosophy and United States Foreign Policy 
THE SUBSTANCE AND THE MATTER OF AN EFFICIENT DIPLOMACY 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Journalist 


Delivered at the Anniversary Celebration of the Establishment of Phi Beta Kappa, College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va., December 5, 1947 


as you looked at your program and saw the title of my 

address, that anyone who proposes to discuss philosophy 
and the foreign policy of the United States has chosen a 
rather wide and double-barreled subject. But I have been 
studying a list of the subjects which were debated here at 
William and Mary by the founding members of our society, 
and I find that tradition and historic precedents are with 
me. Phi Beta Kappa never shrank from the discussion of 
big subjects, or from questions on which the speaker of the 
day must not have been able to say the last word. 

Thus, I find in Dr. Voorhees’ History of Phi Beta 
Kappa that on April 22, 1780 the subject was: “‘Had 
William the Norman the right to invade England?” On 
May 21 the subject was: “Whether the execution of 
Charles the First was justifiable?” On June 17 our re- 
vered founders had a debate on “Whether the rape of the 
Sabine women was just.”” On August 27 they asked them- 
selves ““‘Whether all our affections and principles are not in 
some manner deducible from self-love.” And on Septem- 
ber 12 “Whether polygamy is a dictate of nature or not.” 

So I feel I am ia good company, and I may say that in 
coupling philosophy with the foreign policy of the United 
States, I did not mean to tease you or to mystify you. For 
if, as our society insists, philosophy is the guide to life, then 
in philosophy we ought to find the guide to the great diff- 
culty which the American people have experienced—par- 
ticularly in the past 40 years—in forming a good and work- 
able foreign policy. I have come to think that the root of 
our difficulty is to be found in our philosophy. And that is 
what I should like to talk about this evening. 

If we study the history of American foreign relations 
during the past 40 years, we must be struck by an extra- 
ordinary paradox. During this period the United States 
has emerged from its long isolation. It has become one of 
the leading powers of the world. Not once but twice dur- 
ing this period the American people have had to face the 
awful issues of war and peace. Can it be said that during 
this momentous period we have ever succeeded in forming 
and agreeing on a foreign policy which foresaw correctly 
and enabled us to deal successfully with the actual course 
of events? The record is, I think, clear. We have won 
both wars. But on the crucial issues our diplomacy has 
thus far always miscarried. It has been unable to prevent 


if MUST suppose that it has occurred to many of you, 


war. It has been unable to avoid war. It has not prepared 
us for war. It has not been able to settle the wars when 
they have been fought and won. 


At no critical phase in this epoch has the actual out- 
come conformed with our declarations and our expecta- 
tions. Never has the country been able to achieve any of 
the principal objectives to which again and again it has 
been so solemnly and fervently committed. 


Thus from 1914 to 1917 the country believed and hoped 
that it could avoid participation in the First World War. 
Yet it was compelled to participate. And when it did par- 
ticipate, it was unprepared because it had believed that it 
would not have to participate. During that war the coun- 
try hoped and believed that by a victory it would achieve 
a lasting and democratic peace. The victory was attained. 
But the peace which had been promised was not achieved. 
After the First World War the country again decided to 
believe that if there were another war, it would be able 
to remain out of it. Again it did not prepare for war. 
Once again it was unable to remain out of the war, when 
it came. 

During the Second World War the country again de- 
cided to believe that with victory over the Germans there 
would begin an era in which all the victorious powers would 
agree and be harmonious and become unanimous on the 
terms and conditions of a just and durable peace. We have 
had the victory. But we have not been able to attain that 
peace. 


Now, after two victorious world wars we find ourselves 
discussing the possibility of a third world war. And so we 
must ask ourselves whether we have become entangled in 
a degenerating cycle of wars that breed more wars, each 
more savage and more inconclusive than the last. It is a 
grim question. We must however face it, and I believe 
that we must answer it by saying that if our present esti- 
mates and calculations are no more correct than those on 
which we acted before, during and immediately after the 
first and the second world wars, then we shall be surprised 
and disappointed again. Once more we shall not know 
how to prevent war, nor how to prepare for it correctly, or 
how, assuming we win it, to make peace after it. And if 
a second world war leads to the third, if we cannot make 
a settlement of the war we have just won, what ground is 
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there to suppose that we could settle a third world war so 
that it did not lead to a fourth? 

Is it not true that in the twentieth century we have wit- 
nessed on the one hand the rise of the United States to 
preeminence among the nations, to a position of great 
leadership and immense responsibility in shaping the destiny 
of mankind? And on the other hand, is it not also true 
that the course of events during the American rise to pre- 
eminence is strewn with debris and wreckage of high and 
hopeful declarations of policy—Wilson’s neutrality, Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions; with the Washington treaties of disarmament and 
the Kellogg Pact to outlaw war, with the Dawes plan, 
and the Young plan, and the Hoover moratorium to re- 
construct the world after the First World War, with the 
Stimson doctrine to prevent aggression, with the Neutrality 
Act before the Second World War, with the quarantine 
speech of Franklin Roosevelt, and the four freedoms, and 
Mr. Hull’s 17 points, and the Atlantic Charter, and the 
Yalta declaration, and the so-called Truman doctrine. 

Must we not say that it would not have been necessary 
to improvise in rapid succession so many new plans and 
new formulae if any of them had worked out as, at the 
time they were announced, we hoped and believed they 
would? 

When we reflect on this experience of repeated declara- 
tions and repeated disappointments, we must be struck by 
the contrast between our capacity as a people to develop 
national power and our ability to use it and to manage it 
successfully. 

It is plain that our failures lie in the field of policy— 
that is to say, in deciding correctly when, where, how, and 
to what ends we shall exert the enormous power and in- 
fluence which we are able to generate. 

For it cannot be argued that the miscarriages of Ameri- 
can diplomacy are due to the weakness of the American 
Nation. Among the powers of the world the United States 
is the least vulnerable to invasion, to blockade or, with ex- 
isting weapons, to decisive assault. The United States has 
the material resources, and it has the productive capacity 
to develop enormous offensive power in time of war. And 
in time of peace it produces a great export surplus—a sur- 
plus above and beyond a high standard of life at home— 
which renders it economically invulnerable in the outer 
world. Two great wars have proved the valor of Ameri- 
can troops, the fortitude of the American people, and the 
military competence of American military commanders. 
Our institutions and our traditions are respected. And on 
the whole our participation in world affairs is welcomed by 
the great masses of mankind as promising liberty, justice, 
peace, and plenty. 

It is, therefore, a reasonable conclusion, I submit, that 
we must seek the cause of our diplomatic failures in our 
own minds. We must look for the cause of trouble not in 
material circumstances but in our own habits of thought 
when we are dealing with foreign affairs and with the 
formation of American policy. Now, I believe that an in- 
quiry will show—that in the period from Woodrow Wilson 
to President Truman our foreign policy has miscarried so 
regularly because there is interposed within our own minds, 
between the outer world and ourselves, a collection of 
stereotyped prejudices and sacred cows and wishful con- 
ceptions, which misrepresent the nature of things, which 
falsify our judgments of events, and which inhibit the for- 
mation of workable policies by which our available means 
can be devoted efficiently to realizable ends. 

We have, I shall argue, brought along with us from our 


age of innocence, from the nineteenth century when we 
were isolated, and when we were sheltered from the rival- 
ries of states and empires, an ideological picture of the 
world, a philosophical framework of preconceptions. We 
think this picture of the world is real and is noble. In fact 
it is imaginary and it is false. And because our philosophy 
of the nature of international life is imaginary and false, all 
our efforts to play an effective part in world affairs are 
frustrated. 

What then is it in our philosophy which, instead of 
guiding us, misguides us continually? I think that the ques- 
tion can be answered. The point, as I have already indi- 
cated, where our declarations of policy have regularly mis- 
carried is in avoiding war, in preparing for war, and in 
settling wars. We must ask ourselves whether there is here 
some common factor of error which confuses all of us on 
the issues of war and peace. I think there is. I think the 
error is a refusal to recognize, to admit, to take as the 
premise of our thinking, the fact that rivalry and strife and 
conflict among states, communities, and factions is the nor- 
mal condition of mankind. The popular American philos- 
ophy of international life refuses to recognize this fact. It 
denies that in the world as it is the struggle for existence 
is fundamental and in the nature of things. This, I am 
convinced, is the philosophical error which prevents us from 
forming an effective foreign policy. 

In the American ideology the struggle for existence, and 
the rivalry of nations for advantages, is held to be wrong, 
abnormal and transitory. Our foreign policy throughout 
this period has been dominated by the belief that the strug- 
gle does not exist, or that it can be avoided, or that it can 
be abolished. Because of this belief our aim has not been 
to regulate and to moderate and to compose the conflicts 
and the issues, to check and to balance the contending forces. 
Our aim has been either to abstain from the struggle, or 
to abolish the struggle immediately, or to conduct crusades 
against those nations who most actively continue the 
struggle. 

Yet in the world as it actually is, the struggle is not ab- 
normal, and it is perpetually renewed. Twice during this 
period we have sought to abstain from the struggle by de- 
claring our neutrality. We have not been able to stay out 
of it. Twice we have conducted victorious crusades against 
the chief trouble maker, believing what was soon disproved 
by events—that if he could be eliminated, we would then 
have eliminated all trouble makers. Twice we have sought, 
by forming universal societies like the League of Nations 
and the United Nations, to abolish the struggle. They have 
not abolished the struggle. But our efforts to use the uni- 
versal society as if the struggle could be abolished has 
wrecked the League of Nations and may yet wreck the 
United Nations. 

Our refusal to recognize the struggle for existence as 
the normal state of mankind in international affairs has 
resulted in the repeated miscarriage of American policies. 
Our efforts to deal with events, as if they conformed or 
could be made to conform with our ideological picture of 
what they ought to be, has been rather like using a map 
of Utopia to find your way around New York City. 

The American refusal to recognize the struggle for ex- 
istence has in this century crystallized in a recognizable 
pattern of conduct-——a neutrality which assumes that the 
struggle can be ignored and avoided, in crusades that as- 
sume that by defeating the chief trouble maker the struggle 
for existence will end, in the sponsorship of a universal 
society which assumes that the struggle can be abolished. 

Since 1914 American relations with the outer world have 
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oscillated among these three patterns of conduct. The great 
debates within this country have turned upon them. But 
the experience of these 40 years shows conclusively, I think, 
that if we insist on treating the conflict of States, commu- 
nities, and factions as abnormal, as exceptional, as transi- 
tory, we are unable to form an efficient foreign policy. Our 
American ideology, which we have brought over from a 
time when we did not have to play a responsible part among 
the powers of the earth, distorts our judgment when we 
deal with the problems of power. It distorts our judgment 
when we determine our aims. It distorts our judgment 
when we have to calculate how a balance can be struck 
between our aims and our power to realize them. 


Yet in practical judgments—and diplomacy, when the 
stakes are life and death, calls for very practical judgments 
—the criteria are always relative. For there is no such 
thing as absolute power. Whatever the wealth, the power 
and the prestige of a nation may be, its means are always 
limited. The problem of the maker of policy is to select 
objectives that are limited—not the best that could be de- 
sired but the best that can be realized without committing 
the whole power and the whole wealth and the very ex- 
istence of the nation. 


But if we examine the issues of foreign policy as they are 
presented to our people, we find an overwhelming dispo- 
sition to regard the choices before us, not as relative but as 
absolute. We are disposed to think that the issue is either 
this or that, either all or nothing, either isolationism or 
globalism, either total peace or total war, either one world 
or no world, either disarmament or absolute weapons, either 
pious resolutions or atomic bombs, either nonintervention 
or a crusade, either democracy or tyranny, either the aboli- 
tion of war or wars of annihilation, either disarmament or 
military supremacy, either appeasement or unconditional 
surrender, either nonresistance or a strategy of annihilation. 

There is no place in this ideological pattern of the world 
for the adoption of limited ends or limited means, for the 
use of checks and balances among contending forces, for 
the demarcation of spheres of influence and of power and 
ot interest, for accommodation and compromise and adjust- 
ment, for the stabilization of the status quo, for the res- 
toration of an equilibrium. Yet this is the field of diplo- 
macy. These are the substance and the matter of an eff- 
cient diplomacy. 


Our ideologists, however, condemn it as power politics 
and as appeasement. They would exclude it, they would 
outlaw it, and they would excommunicate those who dis- 
cuss it. They insist on treating the rivalry of nations as 
something that could not exist among right-thinking men. 
They will not regulate the rivalries because they hold that 
the rivalries ought not to exist. So they are left with our 
three patterns of policy—to ignore the rivalries by pro- 
claiming our neutrality, or to deny the rivalry and to be- 
lieve it will disappear if the nations are members of a uni- 
versal society, or to conduct crusades of annihilation against 
the lions who do not wish to lie down with the lambs. 


You will have been asking yourselves how what I have 
been saying bears upon the subject which preoccupies us all 
so anxiously and so profoundly—upon our relations with 
the Soviet Union, which is today our great rival in the 
world, with which we are now engaged in a world-wide 
diplomatic conflict. You are entitled to ask the question, 
and I must try briefly to answer it by indicating what a 
true philosophy of international life can do to guide us. 

The beginning of wisdom on the Russian question is, I 
believe, to recognize the historic fact that the division be- 
tween eastern and western Europe, the rivalry between 


Russia and the nations of the west, did not begin with 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin nor would it end if the Soviet 
regime were overthrown or defeated. The cultural and 
ideological division of Europe is as old as the division of 
Christendom between Rome and Byzantium. The imperial 
rivalry with Russia and the nations of the west, in Europe, 
in the Danube Valley, in the Balkans, in the Middle East, 
and in the Far East did not begin with the Communists 
and will not end with communism. It has been one of the 
great fields of diplomacy under the czars as it is under the 
Communists. Rivalry with Russia is a new problem for 
the United States of America. But the British Foreign 
Office has been preoccupied with it for a hundred and fifty 
years. We had better make up our minds that we shall 
now be preoccupied with it for a very long time to come. 

That being the case, we must give up the notion that the 
choice is between one world, in which the Russians are our 
partners, and two worlds in which we must annihilate the 
Russians or they must annihilate us. I do not believe that 
we must either marry the Russians or we must fight them, 
that we must have either a perfect peace or a total war. I 
believe that the best policy is to recognize that the rivalry 
will remain, and not to expect it to disappear, and not to 
think it could be abolished by the United Nations and not 
to think it could be abolished by a victorious war—and 
having recognized that the rivalry is a permanent fact to 
use our whole power and influence to regulate it, to keep 
it within bounds, to establish spheres of influence which 
limit the rivalry, and a balance of power in the world which 
checks it. 

I do not believe that we can settle the Russian problem 
once and for all. I do believe we have enough power and 
influence, if we use them efficiently, to bring about a set- 
tlement in this generation with Russia. But it will have to 
be a settlement which aims not at unanimity, not at ide- 
ological harmony, not at the abolition of all our differences 
and disagreements but at a truce in the cold war, a modus 
vivendi during which the nations can recover from the 
great war, at treaties which end in the withdrawal of the 
armies of occupation in Europe, and the restoration of 
Europe to the Europeans. 

This will not be easy to achieve. It will require the 
pressure of power—which will offend those among us who 
do not like power politics. It will require political and 
economic compromises, which will offend those who regard 
all compromise as appeasement. But if a truce, and a modus 
vivendi, and a treaty are hard to achieve by power and by 
compromise, it is certain that without power on the one 
hand, and compromise on the other, nothing can be achieved. 

If we will not or cannot use the classic procedure of 
diplomacy—which is always a combination of power and 
compromise—then the best we can look forward to is an 
era of disintegration in the civilized world, followed it 
may be by a war which once it began, would be savage, 
universal, and indecisive. 

That must not happen. And it need not happen, if only 
our people will abjure their illusions about the nature of 
the world in which they have so recently become a leading 
power, and will permit and assist those who must form 
our policy, to go forward on the assumption that our aim 
is not to marry the Russians and then to live with them 
happily ever after, nor to fight them and let the whole 
world be devastated, but that our aim is to transact our 
necessary business with the Russians, at arms length, coolly, 
shrewdly, without fear and without extravagant hope, 
and with as much justice as may be possible where there 
is as yet no agreement on first principles and where the 
rivals do not live in the same moral order. 
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Send Sparks of Truth! 


FOUR WAYS TO SPREAD FREE SPEECH IN EUROPE 
By WILLIAM I. NICHOLS, Editor of This Week Magazine 


Delivered at meeting to commemorate the 156th Anniversary of the Ratification of the Bill of Rights, St. Paul's Church, 
Eastchester, N. Y., (The American Shrine of Freedom of Press and the Bill of Rights), December 14, 1947 


Mi: part in this program will be directed not so much 


to the achievements of yesterday, as to the problems 

of today and tomorrow. We are here to honor the 
memory of John Peter Zenger; his fight for free press, and 
the events which lead to the establishment of our American 
Bill of Rights, one hundred and fifty-six years ago. 

But the true way to honor Zenger, in my opinion, is not 
to dwell on what he did here. It is better to think what 
he would do if he were here today—and then devote our- 
selves to carrying on the task which he began. 

If Zenger were standing in this place tonight, I am certain 
that he would not be paying tributes to his ancestors. In- 
stead, he would be thinking of what he could say and do to 
spread the sparks of freedom and truth in our darkened 
world, so that it might light up in a new blaze of liberty. 

That is a problem which calls for hard, concrete and spe- 
cific talk, and not for bright generalities. 

So I shall try to be specific. But first let me state an 
important qualification. During the past two years I have 
made two trips through Europe, in part as a Consultant to 
our State Department, to observe and report on conditions 
affecting the free flow of information in other lands. But 
as I talk to you, please remember that I am speaking not as 
a government official, but as an individual, a citizen, and a 
member of the private communications industry of the 
United States. On that basis, I can speak more freely, and, 
I hope, with greater usefulness. 

First, what is the problem? 

The problem is that, today, in wide areas in our world, 
conditions exist which make the persecution of Zenger seem 
pale by comparison. I feel very safe and comfortable up 
here, telling you what I think tonight. And you, in the 
audience can feel safe and comfortable too. For you are free 
to stay or go, to agree or disagree, as your wishes and your 
conscience may guide you. But, think for a minute of all 
the places tonight where that is not so. Where, if we were 
talking at all, we would be talking in a whisper, looking 
over our shoulder, and always waiting for that fateful 
knock at the door which could mean arrest, betrayal or 
denunciation. 

We are here to honor a hero of free speech. Well, how 
brave would we be if we had to pay a price for our freedom? 
Before you answer that question, let me tell you a few stories 
which may help to make it real to you. 

The first one comes to me from a member of our Embassy 
Staff in Yugoslavia. At that time there were in the country 
one hundred and thirty newspapers in support of Tito’s 
regime. For appearance’s sake, two newspapers were per- 
mitted to speak for the nominal opposition. But one day, 
one of those papers went too far in its criticism of the regime. 
The Communist strong arm squads went into action. The 
offices of the offending newspaper were wrecked. And from 
the Embassy window my friend saw this scene: A Com- 
munist gang descending on a newsboy; the boy knocked 
unconscious. Then over him and his papers they poured 
gasoline and set a match. Fortunately, he was rescued—but 
terribly, and horribly, burned. 


Ask yourself: would you like to have your son be a news- 
boy in circumstances like that? 

Another story, this one from my own experience. In 
Rome two months ago, I was visiting the editor of an Italian 
conservative newspaper. An hour before my arrival he had 
received a telegram stating that his Trieste correspondent 
had been beaten up by a Communist gang, and hospitalized 
with a broken arm and two broken ribs. On the editor’s 
desk, as a paper weight, he had the set of brass knuckles 
which had been used to attack him at a political me-ting. 
Two weeks before, members of his staff had discovered a 
charge of dynamite in the basement of the newspaper office. 

Ask again: would you like to be an editor under those 
circumstances ? 

I think you see the problem. Before we pass too many 
easy judgments on the people over there “who don’t stick 
up for democracy” we have to remember the terrible pres- 
sures under which they are working. It isn’t easy to be a 
hero, and we owe those people all the help we can give 
them. 

What can we do? Well, we can do what I indicated 
earlier—we can “scatter the sparks of truth” to other lands. 
Remember, there are wide areas of the world behind the 
Iron Curtain where truth is blacked out utterly by govern- 
ment censorship and the secret police. And, in many other 
areas, such as France and Italy, the Communist conspiracy 
is using every trick of bribery and terror to warp or conceal 
the truth. We have an obligation to the people in those 
countries. We must remind them, and reassure them in 
tangible ways that here in America, at least, is one place 
where people still care about the values of freedom—freedom 
of speech, the press, of worship, and assembly—and that we 
are eager to preserve them. 

And what, exactly, can we do to scatter the sparks of truth 
and freedom? That brings us down to specifics. In my 
opinion there are four things which can be done, and they 
call for united and immediate action by our government, by 
private enterprise and by individual American citizens. 

First: the government must provide an adequate United 
States Information program. 

Whatever our attitude may be towards statized propa- 
ganda, we must face frankly the fact that there are now 
vast areas of the world which are vacuum-sealed against the 
normal, private flow of information. Only government 
activities such as the Voice of America radio broadcasts, 
United States Information Libraries, etc., can hope to pierce 
the Iron Curtain and bring at least a few sparks of truth to 
the captive peoples on the other side. 

In the last Congress, appropriations for the Information 
program were slashed from $31,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
The director of that program, Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton, has resigned. And according to the Con- 
gressional investigators who have returned from abroad, 
everywhere and increasingly, we are losing the war of words. 

To win it, our first step is to rebuild and restaff our 
overseas information program, with special emphasis on the 
Iron Curtain areas. 
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Fortunately, that problem is now under study by an out- 
standing Joint Congressional Committee led by Senator H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, and Representative Karl 
Mundt of South Dakota. Their bill, HR 3342, passed by 
the House and pending in the Senate, represents an earnest 
effort to develop a government information service which 
will be consistent with our free way of life and our free 
institutions. It deserves support. 


Second: during the current dollar shortage the govern- 
ment must find ways to help private enterprise to carry on 
their overseas information activities. I have said earlier that 
government is the only agency which can carry truth beyond 
the Iron Curtain. But this side of the curtain, where there 
is still room for choice, there can be no question but that 
often our private agencies are more effective than government 
in transmitting the sparks of truth. 

The reasons for this should be obvious. Since the days 
of Goebbels, Europeans have been bombarded by statized 
propaganda. They are punch drunk with it. They just 
don’t react any more and I could bring you case after case 
to prove that point. 


Meanwhile, and in violent contrast, there is a powerful 
ring of truth and believability to the products of our private 
American communications agencies—books, magazines, news- 
papers, movies, press services and radio—where they can get 
through. It is dramatically illustrated by the hungry de- 
mand abroad for papers like the European Edition of the 
Herald Tribune, the Overseas Edition of the New York 
Times, and the Rome American. Or to periodicals such as 
the overseas editions of Time, Life, Newsweek and the 
Reader's Digest. Everywhere, too, there is an unfilled de- 
mand for books, especially technical books from American 
publishers. The best sign of their effectiveness is the vio- 
lence with which they are now being denounced by the 
Communist press. 


But—and here is a big but—the continued distribution of 
American publications and movies is being threatened by the 
financial crises that are plaguing the world. Their revenues 
are received largely in blocked foreign currencies. Many of 
their expenses must be met in hard American dollars. As a 
result, the private communications enterprises are being 
forced to restrict their samples of free speech at a time when 
the world needs them most. Congress has said that it wants 
private enterprise to carry the ball. But private enterprise 
can’t operate unless there is some oxygen in the air. 

As one example, the Arabic Edition of the Reader's 
Digest has just been closed down largely because of Egyptian 
exchange restrictions. Was there ever a place where Amer- 
ica needed understanding more than in the Middle East 
today? 

Another example: the European Edition of the Herald 
Tribune is being carried on at an expense to its parent paper 
in New York of over $100,000 a year. Think what it 
would mean to the free press in France and all Europe if its 
activities were curtailed. If it were not for currency re- 
strictions in the American Zone of Germany the Herald 
Tribune could, tomorrow, increase its German civilian cir- 
culation by 65,000. And surveys show that each copy reaches 
at least 10 German readers. 

Because of currency exchange problems, the American 
movies have been forced out of Denmark—to mention just 
one country—and the vacuum is being filled by Russian- 
subsidized films. 

The European Edition of Time Magazine, printed in 
France and shipped to Italy, has had great influence in the 
latter country. But now currency restrictions are threaten- 


ing the continued distribution of this important publication 
in Italy. 

Since September 1, American book publishers and Ameri- 
can authors have been under complete dollar embargo in 


France, and to a limited degree in England, Holland and 
many other countries. 


Add all this together, and you see that this is an emergency 
situation which calls for fast action now. Congress has al- 
ready expressed—in the Mundt Bill and elsewhere—its 
general desire that our information program be carried out 
by private agencies wherever possible. Now in this emergency, 
it should implement its general policy in two specific ways: 

1. Include in the Mundt Bill some method for converting 
the blocked currencies of approved private information firms 
operating overseas. This is in no sense subsidy, as long as 
we hold to the simple principle of making dollar loans or 
grants against the blocked funds actually earned by those 
firms abroad. Unless we find some way to provide this re- 
lief, it means that our American publications and movies 
must either fold up, or be continued at a loss on the charity 
of their American parent companies. During the depression, 
when real estate owners were in distress, we set up the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation to tide them over while their as- 
sets were frozen. Now somewhat the same situation exists 
with reference to our private overseas information agencies— 
movies, books, periodicals, etc. It would be good business 
through the Mundt Bill, or otherwise, to set up some kind 
of a “Literary Home Owners Loan Corporation” to unfreeze 
the earnings of these undertakings, to tide them over the 
present crisis, and enable them to carry on their work in the 
public interest. 


2. Include in all future loan or aid agreements with for- 
eign governments a clause permitting the continued access 
of our private information materials—books, periodicals, 
movies, etc.—at least in amount equal to the established 
demand in recent years. This is already standard operating 
procedure with many countries. For example, I understand, 
that the British, in making loans to other countries, cus- 
tomarily insert in their loan agreements a clause providing 
that a certain proportion of the fund be allocated for pur- 
chase of the national literature. It seems to me incredible 
that the United States, which is now lending billions to 
countries all over the world should not adopt a similar policy. 
What good is it to send abroad our dollars, or coal, or steel, 
or wheat—unless we also make some effort to send them with 
the information, the truth, about the kind of people and the 
kind of free, democratic society which makes that aid 
possible ? 

Third: private enterprise at home can help private enter- 
prise abroad during the dollar crisis by advertising in overseas 
periodicals. 


My first two points have had to do with the government. 
But in a free society it isn’t enough to sit back and let the 
government do it all. That would be the very denial of 
everything which John Peter Zenger stood for. If we say 
that our present world struggle is a struggle to restore 
personal liberty and private initiative, then every corporation 
in the United States has a stake in the game. And, specific- 
ally, they have an obligation to support with their advertising 
dollars those American newspapers and magazines overseas 
which are seeking to keep alive the sparks of a free press in 
Europe. Granted, there may not be a dollar of direct re- 
turn now. But if that advertising helps to preserve and 
extend the areas of freedom then, in the long run, it will be 
the best return which any advertising appropriation has ever 
earned. It is heartening to report that many businessmen 
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with whom I have talked recently are planning definite action 
along this line. 

It was President Roosevelt, I think, who once said that 
the best way to offset the distortion of Communist propa- 
ganda would be to parachute copies of the Sears Roebuck 
catalog all over Russia. Well, here is a way American busi- 
nessmen can achieve much the same results—by telling the 
story of their products through their advertising abroad. 

Fourth: private American citizens can spread sparks of 
truth when sending letters, food parcels, and clothing pack- 
ages to individuals overseas. 

Now we are through talking about government and busi- 
ness. And now, as the slogan says, “This means you!” I 
have said that, beyond the Iron Curtain, the government can 
do much to scatter the sparks of freedom. ‘This side, much 
can be done by government and private agencies, working 
together. But, at best, both forms of activity are impersonal. 

And that’s where you come in. To make my point, let 
me tell you another story. Last summer: my wife and I 
visited a little village in Eastern Slovakia. The town had 
suffered terribly during the war. Now it lies within sight 
of the ominous watchtowers of the Russian frontier. Truly, 
it’s like being on the edge of another world. 

Well, after inspecting the frontier, one of our guides in- 
sisted that we visit his thatched-roof house on the town’s 
one street. Inside, his wife set food before us. It consisted 
of stuffed cabbage—that is, rice rolled up in cabbage leaves. 
Then, suddenly, his wife went out to the kitchen and came 
back, proudly carrying a red and yellow box. “Look,” she 
said, “the rice came in a CARE package. You see, we have 
friends in America.” 

Later, on another frontier, this time north of Trieste, a 
refugee woman was telling us—in the inevitable whisper— 
about the conditions in Tito’s concentration camps. Then 
also proudly, she unlocked a closet, took out a battered copy 


of the Saturday. Evening Post, and showed us an article 
which confirmed what she had just told us. “I have friends 
in America,” she said, “and they sent me this in their last 
package. It’s wonderful to know that there are still places 
where papers can print the truth.” 

Those stories show how in little ways, through communi- 
cation from person to person, you and I and everyone can 
help to spread the sparks of freedom and friendship. And, 
while the principal emphasis is on the need for sending food 
and clothing, don’t forget that people’s minds are hungry, 
too. Hungry for the truth. So, with your packages, send 
copies of American newspapers and magazines. Send books. 
And, above all, write letters so that you can establish direct 
and personal contact. These are specific ways in which you 
as an individual can join in the crusade for giving and shar- 
ing the truth. 

Here, then, are four steps in a plan for action: 

1. Let there be an adequate government overseas informa- 
tion program. 

2. Let there be an emergency government aid for those 
private information enterprises now operating abroad in dol- 
lar-short areas. 

3. Let private business at home give tangible dollar-and- 
cents support to the private information agencies abroad. 

4. Let each of us do our part as individuals to establish 
communication with individuals abroad. 

That won’t solve all the world’s problems. But it will 
go a long way towards solving those with which we are here 
most directly concerned—the fight for freedom of thought 
and of expression. And if John Peter Zenger were here, I 
think he’d say that this is a time for action. It’s not what we 
say tonight that matters. It’s what we do tomorrow. And 
what we do must, above all else bring new courage to the 
millions of people throughout the world who can now speak 
only in a whisper. 


Inflation—Our Number One Problem Today 


WE MUST DEAL WITH THE CAUSES 


By JOHN W. HANES, Finance Executive 
Delivered before the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y., January 26, 1948 


or mine, when so many difficult problems confronted 

the American people. Never has there been a time 
when there was greater confusion and more uncertainty as 
to the course we should pursue, both in dealing with grave 
international problems and with domestic questions. 

It is disconcerting, to say the least, to learn from a recent 
Gallup Poll that only four people out of ten know what the 
Marshall Plan is about, and that only one out of ten can 
even begin to define what the Plan is. 

Of one thing I am certain. It is now the plain duty of 
each and every one of us to study the implications of these 
grave problems and to take a hand in their solution. I am 
happy to come to Rochester as a part of this process of dis- 
cussion and to think out loud with you—as it were—and 
do my part to bring the fiscal aspects of our national finan- 
cial problem into clearer focus. 

The situation is much too grave to approach these prob- 
lems in a partisan spirit. One of the difficulties we now face 
is that we must try and find solutions in a year like 1948, 
when political considerations take the limelight. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike are too inclined to deal in 


Ne has there been a time, either in your lifetime 


personalities and not in principles. The result is that we 
lose sight of the basic factors in the problem itself. It has 
been said that we are in the midst of a cold war; it is 
unfortunate that it has to be fought in the midst of a hot 
political campaign. 

The key to the difficulties of our present fiscal situation 
lies far in the past. We are confronted with the conse- 
quences which have arisen from reckless and loose manage- 
ment of our fiscal policies for fifteen years. Both before the 
war and during the war we utilized every device to escape 
unpleasant reality and to postpone the grim results which 
were bound to be the certain aftermath of such a course. 

From 1933 down to the present day we have been tempo- 
rizing with inexorable facts. We have passed one law after 
another, seeking political solutions for problems economic 
in their origin. With the fears engendered by the 1929 de- 
flation dominating public psychology, we began a series of 
experiments designed to spread “public purchasing power.” 
To raise prices by creating artificial scarcities. To take, if 
you will, quarts out of pint bottles—all in the vain hope that 
government, somehow, could defy the laws of economics. 

I would like to cite some of the principal measures which 
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Congress enacted during that period. It will be helpful to 
remind ourselves of the fact that most of these laws en- 
acted as “must legislation” by a subservient Congress 
served to change the basic concept of our whole economic 
pattern. Beginning with relief measures and the repudi- 
ation of our gold contract, thus cutting our currency adrift 
from any metallic base, we took the following steps: 


Civilian Conservation Corps 

Federal Emergency Relief Act 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 

President signed joint resolution 
abrogating the gold clause in 
existing governmental and pri- 
vate obligations 

Home Owners’ Loan Act 

Farm Credit Act of 1933 

National Industrial Recovery Act 

Commodity Credit Corporation 

Federal Civil Works Administra- 
tion 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion Act 

Emergency Crop Loan Act 

Silver Purchase Act of 1934 

Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935 (W.P.A. and 
others). (President signed the 
$4,880 million work relief reso- 
lution providing for the largest 
single appropriation ever voted 
by Congress. ) 

Home Mortgage Relief Act 

Social Security Act 

Undistributed Profits Tax Law of 
1936 

U. S. Housing Act 

Miller-Tydings Act 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 

Domestic Silver Purchase Law 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 


March 31, 1933 
May 12, 1933 
May 12, 1933 


June 5, 1933 


June 13, 1933 
June 16, 1933 
June 16, 1933 
October 17, 1933 
November 9, 1933 


January 31, 1934 


February 23, 1934 
June 19, 1934 
April 8, 1935 


May 26, 1935 
August 14, 1935 
June 22, 1936 


September 1, 1937 
1937 
February 16, 1938 


July 6, 1939 
June 22, 1944 


1944 


The net result of these successive acts was to give cumu- 
lative effect to the forces of inflation which now so seriously 
menace our future. Therefore, it seems to me that our 
Number One problem today is not aid-to-Europe, is not tax 
reduction, is not the reimposition of wartime controls over 
our domestic economy, but whether we can lay partisanship 
aside and, in a spirit of mutual sacrifice, meet this fresh 
emergency before it is too late. 

Many proposals have been made as to the remedies which 
should be applied in this anti-inflation campaign. Among 
the most realistic (although I disagree most heartily with 
some of his suggestions) is the plan advanced to Congress 
last week by Mr. Baruch. Mr. Baruch, it seems to me, 
makes the mistake of tying everything in one big package 
as a kind of cure-all for our past mistakes. 

I think former-President Herbert Hoover has made a 
splendid contribution to the solution of many of these prob- 
lems in his letter to Senator Vandenberg. Too many of 
these political approaches to the inflation problem deal with 


symptoms rather than causes. They prescribe political poul- 
tices when the inflation disease has reached the point where 
drastic surgical treatment may be required. Unless we 
grapple realistically with these disorders, there may be no 
European Recovery Plan. We will be so busy with the 
acute phases of inflation at home that we may need some 
kind of American recovery plan for our own domestic 
economy ! 

The plain truth of the matter is that if we are to shoulder 
the gigantic federal budget which President Truman has 
outlined and carry out even a small part of the promises we 
have made to European nations, American industry will 
have to function for the next five years at top speed. We 
are in a situation similar to that of a giant air transport. 
At full speed of 300 miles an hour it can carry a tremendous 
load; but at 50 miles an hour it can’t lift itself off the 
ground! 

Let me make myself very clear. I am unreservedly for a 
plan to aid Europe and China—especially China, since we 
have behaved disgracefully in the light of our promises to 
that stricken country. But I don’t want any program of aid 
to foreign countries tied in with promises to the electorate 
—whether it be a $40 cost-of-living rebate on income taxes, 
the Townsend Plan to pay old-age pensions, or throwing in 
a plate of ham and eggs every Thursday. 

The other half of President Truman’s tax proposal makes 
just as little sense and is just as suicidal. To reimpose a 
so-called ‘excess. profits” tax would defeat our goal of 
attempting to stabilize prices by increased production. Even 
more importantly, it would further dry up the capital mar- 
kets which are already virtually non-existent. 

Because of their inability to raise fresh capital, corpora- 
tions are being forced to go to the banks to borrow. In the 
last twelve months fifteen of the largest banks in the coun- 
try have increased their corporate loans by more than $2 
billions—which certainly would not be the case if investors 
could save anything out of their incomes and had confidence 
in the future value of the American dollar. We must re- 
store this confidence in the future of the country and reverse 
a trend which is highly dangerous. 

We can make a start in that direction through a broad 
general reduction in income taxes which will remove some 
of our present inequities and end a most unfair discrimina- 
tion. It seems to me that the Knutson bill, now pending 
before the House of Representatives, offers a constructive 
approach to the solution of this problem. 

Under his plan 72% of the tax relief proposed would go 
to taxpayers with incomes under $4000, and 28% to tax- 
payers with incomes over $4000. By contrast, the Presi- 
dent’s $40 per person tax bonus would grant over 93% of 
the total tax relief to taxpayers with income under $4000. 
Certainly if tax reduction is to be undertaken, it should 
be made applicable to all taxpayers and not merely by con- 
ferring special privileges on the largest voting groups! 

I am certain that the initiative and energy that will be 
released will so benefit the economy in the long run that the 
Treasury will more than make up any loss in revenue, as 
proved to be the case after the reductions in 1922 and 
again in 1945. 

But tax reduction, desirable as it is to all of us suffering 
from the present high cost of living, does not stand as a 
goal by itself. It must be considered as merely one part of a 
still larger program designed to release the brakes on our 
system and get business and industry functioning once more 
at full speed ahead. 

President Truman has taken his stand in favor of gov- 
ernment controls as an alternative to the full functioning 
of a free competitive economy. Yet the fact is that these 
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two systems are not only mutually incompatible but are 
the very antithesis of each other. 

The motivation of industry depends upon the assumption 
of risks by thousands of producers competing with each 
other in the steady reduction of costs and the improvement 
of products. It depends on the ebb and flow of profits to 
regulate supply, upon free markets to fix prices. It lives 
only in the atmosphere of individual freedom. 

On the other hand, the system of government controls 
necessarily proceeds from a wholly different concept. It en- 
visions the nation’s economic life as being essentially static. 
The rationing, or allocation, of goods among consumers is 
based upon the belief that shortages of goods are likely to 
last for a long period of time. For the personal incentives 
and inventiveness which are the mainsprings of our eco- 
nomic system, it substitutes the wisdom of government offi- 
cials charged with the responsibility of planning for the 
future and policing all the complex details that enter into 
modern industrial life. 

There is another important distinction between these 
two competing systems. Enterprise relies on the consumer’s 
freedom of choice in any number of directions, making 
whatever personal readjustments may be necessary to meet 
changes in prices, styles, habits, or individual tastes. State 
control, on the contrary, reduces such choices to a neces- 
sary minimum; it seeks to reduce or to eliminate competi- 
tion by the standardizing of products on a quantity rather 
than a quality basis. Abundance and a high level of public 
purchasing power are essential to the proper functioning of 
competitive enterprise. Officials charged with rationing 
scarce goods always dread the return of plenty, for it 
threatens their jobs and raises new problems. 

Finally, tax reduction tends to reduce the percentage of 
the national income channeled through the government. 
This in turn reduces the number of non-producers carried 
on the public payroll who are always a charge against those 
engaged in production. This leads to a constantly rising 
cost of government which, in itself, is one of the greatest 
single component parts in inflationary cycles. 

If we accept Mr. Truman’s Budget, we will be assessed 
a total $52 billions next year for all types of government. 
I don’t know how you feel, but I don’t think we're get- 
ting our money’s worth. 

There are still other aspects of this inflation problem 
that deserve careful consideration. Ever since World War I 
practically every government in the world, including our 
own, has been pursuing fallacious fiscal policies. They 
have had to deal with an ever-mounting burden of public 
debt, largely inherited from that first catastrophic conflict, 
and with an ever-mounting volume of “paper money.” 
Everywhere currencies have been steadily depreciating with 
the result that in each country capital has either gone into 
hiding or sought safety in flight to other countries. Right 
now there is a flight from the dollar just as there have been 
flights from the lira, the franc, and the pound, though not 
as apparent. 

In the illusion that governments could “manage” cur- 
rency, there is no yardstick left to measure the true value 
of any country’s money, expressed in terms of other cur- 
rencies. We have deprived gold of its proper function 
either in the settlement of international accounts or as a 
sound anchor for the various currencies. This has driven 
each country in turn to restrictions and controls over im- 
ports, exports, exchange, and every kind of international 
transaction. 

The result is that what foreign trade there is must pro- 
ceed on the basis of barter, bilateral agreements, or the 





swapping of credits in so-called “blocked” currencies. This 
has all been followed by increased economic complications 
expressed in soaring prices, constantly rising wage levels, 
and ever-spreading monetary inflation. In each country 
the political leaders have been obsessed by two fears: (1) 
the fear of deflation and (2) the fear of telling the people 
the truth. 

There is also the fact that in its earlier stages inflation 
is pleasant and even intoxicating in its effects. Under the 
influence of such internationally known economists as Lord 
Keynes in England, Alvin Hansen in this country, Gustav 
Cassel in Sweden, and the like, there has grown up a 
strongly rooted philosophy that inflation is a good thing so 
long as it is properly “managed.” It seemed to supply the 
answer to a lot of problems that otherwise defied solution. 
It is only in its latter phases that inflation is seen in its true 
light as a disease far more dangerous than war itself. 

We now know that it is far easier to repair the damage 
to bombed-out cities and destroyed transportation facilities 
than it is to rebuild the highly complicated economic mech- 
anisms on which all modern nations are so dependent for 
the support of huge populations. 

If there is any one lesson demonstrated throughout all 
history it is that there is no easy way to control inflatidn. 
It requires tough and courageous treatment. 

Stalin deflated his subjects by as much as 90% over- 
night. That was his delicate approach to the problem. 

If President Truman had the political courage to face 
the seriousness of this problem, his State of the Union ad- 
dress would have been quite different in tenor from the 
easy sophistries to which he gave expression. 

Instead of painting a picture of an effortless prosperity 
to be created through government spending, he would have 
appealed for a truly national effort and national sacrifice 
in meeting the challenge of this appalling danger to the 
nation’s future. He would have pointed out some of the 
simple, fundamental steps that are necessary to check the 
decline in the purchasing power of the dollar. He could 
have appealed to the patriotism of the country by declaring 
that the federal government itself would set the example 
and practice some of that same austerity and self-restraint 
which government officials have been urging upon the pub- 
lic. He would have promised that for every dollar that 
America was called upon to advance in the effort to rebuild 
a stable and prosperous world, the Executive branch of the 
government would match it with a dollar saved from its 
own operating expenses. That, for example, under the 
terms of the Marshall Plan, would have meant a promise 
to save, over the next four years, at least $17 billions— 
nor indeed is that an impossible promise. 

Next, the President would have dealt realistically with 
one of the root causes of our present difficulties—the excess 
supply of money. New money was created through the all- 
out mobilization for war production. We produced un- 
precedented quantities of goods which were shipped abroad 
and consumed in the maelstrom of war. That enormous 
production left behind, excess currency or bank deposits, 
which were the receipts for wages which could not be ex- 
changed for an equivalent amount of consumer goods. In 
currency alone we now have in circulation more than $110 
billions—five times that which was in use before the war! 
The effect on prices was obvious and could have been 
anticipated. 

The President might then have proposed an immediate 
return to a sound money system based upon the free coin- 
age of gold and the unlimited convertibility of the currency 
into gold for domestic purposes—but not for export with- 
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out proper license. This, in fact, would itself operate as a 
far more effective ceiling on soaring prices than any return 
to wartime controls of goods in short supply. 

But, above all else, the President could have gone on 
with a firm promise to restore those incentives to “work 
and save” which have been the real mainsprings in Amer- 
ica’s economic supremacy. There are only two ways to in- 
duce men to work—often demonstrated throughout history. 
There is the hope of profit, which is the dominant influence 
in our capitalistic enterprise. There is fear of death, which 
is the cardinal principle in the Soviet regime which we 
despise. A thoroughgoing revision of the tax system is of 
course necessary to restimulate individual thrift and saving. 

The President then could have dealt with some of the 
more technical phases of the problem of public debt, which 
now stands at the colossal total of $258 billions! He could 
have announced a policy providing for the refunding of at 
least $100 billions of that debt into long term bonds bear- 
ing interest rates sufficiently high to invite investment from 
trust funds and to get government debt out of the banks. 

He could have pledged that social security and payroll 
taxes would in the future be used solely for the purpose 
of retiring the federal debt—not as they are now, mere 
contributions to the Treasury’s general fund. This would 
help stabilize the purchasing power of the dollar and avoid 
having to pay such taxes twice—first, when the obligation 
is created; second, when payments to the beneficiaries are 
due. 

Such a program further would permit interest rates to 


seek a normal level without governmental interference, and 
would discourage the over-rapid expansion of bank credit 
beyond its normal rate of growth. It would also differ- 
entiate between the needs of our domestic economy and the 
strains imposed on that economy through export. This 
would involve the most rigid control of al] exports without 
the use of discretionary authority in such matters by the 
State Department. 

Such a program would likewise suspend over-elaborate 
programs of public works and housing, beyond those which 
are absolutely essential, until Europe’s imperative needs 
have been met. And, it goes without saying, that such 
pledges for adherence to sound fiscal policy in the future 
would be rigorously observed, without yielding to pressure 
from self-interest groups, either on the right or the left. 
Nor indeed from threats of political revolt, whether led 
by Henry Wallace or others, who would use America’s in- 
heritance and resources in trying to build a completely 
visionary new world. 

I venture to suggest that such a program would win the 
enthusiastic support of the American people, rebuild their 
confidence in their own future, and once more set our feet 
on the path of sound recovery from which we have been 
diverted. Such a program, raised to a plane far above that 
of partisan politics, would cement the loyalty and unity of 
the American people as would nothing else. The country 
cries out for this kind of bold and courageous leadership at 
Washington in meeting perhaps the gravest crisis that 
America has had to face in many generations. 


America’s Stake in the Near East 


THE RIGHT SORT OF LEADERSHIP 


By DR. BAYARD DODGE, Former President, American University of Beirut and International College, 
Beirut, Lebanese Republic. Former Director Near East Relief in Syria and Palestine 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, November 24, 1947 


East was in 1910. I remember going to the marble 

palace of the Sultan, and seeing the Sultan drive 
down to his palace mosque for Friday morning prayers. He 
was the sultan of an empire of over sixty million people, 
an out and out despot of an empire that stretched from 
Bulgaria on the north to the southern tip of Arabia. Even 
Egypt and Libya were nominally under the Turks in 1910. 


The Sultan was also the Caliph of Islam, the successor 
of the Prophet Muhammad on earth, who held together in 
a great theocratic state some two hundred and fifty million 
Muslims. 


At that time there were no automobiles. Even the Caliph 
was in a carriage. Istanbul was a mediaeval city. The ill 
paved streets were full of yellow dogs, the women were 
veiled, the harem system was in full swing, and all the 
signs were written in Arabic letters. In those days the 
Ottomans were the ruling feudal class that exploited their 
subject races, the Greeks, Armenians and Arabs and various 
other peoples. There was very little sympathy for Americans 
in those days. There were few Moslems in our American 
institutions, and there was very little American trade. 

1 was in Istanbul for five days, two months ago, in 
September. The change is almost unbelievable in one short 
lifetime. Turkey is no longer an Ottoman Empire. It is 
now a Republic with eighteen million people, of which the 


Cy ta vesin the first time I went to the Near 


capital is Ankara. The royal family live in exile. In place 
of the yellow dogs there are innumerable yellow taxicabs; 
probably most of them from Detroit, as they are all Amer- 
ican machines. The street signs are written with Latin 
letters, and the principal signs are Hollywood movie display 
signs, huge and colorful. The women are all dressed just 
like Americans ;—going to business offices, going to the bath- 
ing beaches, and going off to play tennis—thoroughly mod- 
ern. They have the Swiss Code of law taking the place of 
the old Quaranic law. 


Instead of exploiting the subject races, the younger genera- 
tion of Turks work themselves. The feudal state has be- 
come a modern business country. The Greeks have been 
exchanged, the Armenians driven out, and the Arabs sep- 
arated off into new states of their own. 

I found an overwhelming desire for the United States to 
be of help and patron of the Turks. This is largely due to 
the extreme fear of the Russians. They are supporting an 
army of one million at the present time, and they need help 
from the military point of view. The Turks are no longer 
unsympathetic to America. They are being granted large 
credits, so that they can keep their army up to date. The 
streets of Istanbul are so full of American cars, that it is 
hard to believe that it is a foreign city. There is a great 
desire for more trade with the United States. 


Our two big American Colleges on the Bosphorous are 
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in such demand that we have had to turn away many 
Moslem Turkish students, because we don’t have room for 
them. Robert College has 900 men students. The Turks 
especially want the engineering training and commercial 
training that the Americans are able to give them at Robert 
College. The Istanbul Woman’s College is equally popular. 
They also want their girls to understand modern life so 
that with their new freedom, they use it wisely to help 
their country to progress. 

Admiral Bristol and Ambassador Grew have helped to 
build up a beautiful American Hospital at Istanbul, which 
originally was meant to serve the Americans of Turkey, 
but which now has become the most important foreign hos- 
pital in Istanbul. It is also a modern center for training 
nurses. 

It is interesting to note that there are some 700 Turkish 
students in the United States this year. 

The first state to break away from Turkey and to become 
independent was Greece. But poor little Greece has suffered 
so terribly from a long series of wars that she is today in 
the midst of a life and death struggle. America is her one 
strong friend. Our government is helping and many chari- 
ties are also giving aid. But the Greeks also need help in 
developing business with America and in learning how to 
help themselves by improved agriculture, better industry and 
trade. 

Some years ago the Greeks gave money to purchase land 
on the outskirts of Athens and to build a large college build- 
ing. They asked the Americans to administer a college for 
them and to give some endowment. So Athens College came 
into existence. Today it has a 50 percent increase in enroll- 
ment and is being counted upon to educate the boys from 
the leading families of Greece. 

The Arab lands were separated from Turkey at the end 
of the First World War. For over a quarter of a century 
they have been for the most part under British and French 
mandates or protectorates. At the present time these Arab 
states are being made entirely independent, as the foreign 
armies are withdrawing. The Arab states are just about 
where the thirteen original American colonies were in the 
year 1800. Each one has a national life to be built up. Each 
one is experiencing independence for the first time; Lebanese 
Republic, where I come from, has only had independence 
for about fourteen months. 

The changes that have taken place during my short life- 
time in the Middle East are just as great in the Arab World 
as they are up in Turkey. In August when I was in 
Damascus, and I went into the old goldsmiths’ bazaar. It 
is a room about as large as this, very badly lit, and full of 
little small tables something like this desk, only a little 
larger, with a couple of chairs by each table. There they 
sit and work making little jewelry pieces, which they sell 
to the Bedouins, who come in from the desert. It is a very 
interesting sight to watch them. Everything was just the 
same as it had been from the time of Saladin, except for one 
important thing. In front of every goldsmith as he sat 
there at his desk there was a pin up girl, and here is what 
the pin up girls were—Hollywood Stars. 

Our American movies have taken the imagination of the 
people of the Orient to such an extent that it is not at all 
an exaggerated statement to say that Hollywood is the in- 
tellectual capital of the world at the present time. The 
youth are no longer content to accept the old fashioned 
ideas of their parents and religious chiefs. They want to 
be like the people of Hollywood. The night club and gang- 
ster atmosphere is something to be reckoned with. But, at 
the same time, the movies are creating a desire for progress, 





which is exploding the Middle East out of the stagnation 
of centuries. 

One morning I got up at five o'clock and I went down 
to the old city of Babylon, which is now a small Moslem 
village with the mounds of the ancient city alongside, when 
I got there at about eight o'clock in the morning, suddenly I 
heard great church bells ringing out. Knowing that there 
was not a Christian within at least twenty-five miles of 
Babylon I wondered. I investigated the matter and found 
that a small Arab coffee shop had a little radio and had 
turned on the British broadcast. What we heard was Big 
Ben on the Houses of Parliament striking eight o'clock in 
the morning. 

There are tens of thousands of wealthy people living in 
very charming houses and apartments all through the Near 
East. Almost all of them have radios. Countless numbers 
of people of very moderate means have radios. One thing 
they want most, more than a motor car, is a radio. You 
find them in the coffee houses, in the village shops, and 
even in some of the tents of the Bedouin chiefs. In warm 
climates people sit around a great deal. They listen to 
broadcasts from the capitals of Europe, as well as from 
their own cities. The air is full of propaganda from 
Moscow, Paris, London, Cairo and other places, given in a 
popular form of Arabic. 

The radio is making the people of the Near East modern 
and enabling even illiterate persons to know all the news. 
But there are also any number of newspapers. 

One morning I looked out of the window of my Bagdad 
Hotel, across the famous street of Harun Al-Rashid. They 
had just put up a huge sign. It was written in Arabic. I 
usually can read Arabic very easily, but I couldn't make 
this out. It didn’t look like any Arabic words I had ever 
seen in my life. But finally I spelled it out. It was “Kaiser- 
Frazer.” The cities and even many of the provincial towns 
in Iraq and Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and even in Trans- 
jordan, now have beautiful asphalt roads, planted with 
trees. There are boulevards with gardens, and on these 
streets you see so many American motorcars, one year and 
two years old, it is hard to believe your eyes. But those 
people have been getting cars faster than most of our rela- 
tives in this country, and they have beer using them and 
liking them, and they don’t want small low powered Euro- 
pean cars. They want big strong American cars, because 
they have great distances to go, and many mountain ranges, 
and they like the power and the comfort of our cars. 

Cars are bringing isolated places near to the large centers 
ard helping the Bedouin to turn to agriculture, instead of 
raiding. Trucks are taking the place of camels. Country 
boys are getting rides back and forth to the cities. Mediaeval 
stagnation has given place to a craving for things that are 
entirely modern. 

When the first American missionaries and members of 
the consular service went out to the Middle East, in the 
days before the Civil War, it was a three months’ trip on a 
sailing ship. Today you can come back very easily by Pan- 
American from Damascus or TWA from Cairo in a little 
over thirty hours. I don’t know whether you can imagine 
the psychological effect of having the New York Times in 
Damascus or Cairo only one day late; and the fact that the 
great centers of our Western civilization are in such exceed- 
ingly close contact with the civilization in the east. 

This year at the American University at Beirut we cele- 
brated twenty-five years of co-education. We had Jewish 
and Christian girls coming to us the first year we tried the 
experiment. The second year we had one Mohammedan 
girl student. She was a joke with us at the time, and as she 
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looks back it is a great joke for her too, because she wore 
two veils, and she brought her husband along to be a 
student so he could watch her while she was there. It is an 
interesting evolution today to go to the Campus to see the 
Moslem girls, as well as the Christians and Jewesses playing 
tennis in shorts and swimming in two piece bathing suits 
without any particular embarrassment. They take part in 
theatricals, go to dances, and often go ski-ing with the 
students for week ends, just as students might do in Michigan 
or some other American University. 

Women are very rapidly changing the whole history of 
their country. Starting in the schools, they are getting the 
girls educated and trying in every way to make womanhood 
a great agency for progress. In the old days a girl would 
get married when she was fifteen, without any education or 
only a very little. She would go and live with her father- 
in-law and mother-in-law. She would start having children 
before she really had enough sense to know how to take care 
of herself. The children were badly fed and victims of 
infection. They would be full of bigotry and superstition, 
as the little child mother passed on her ignorance and her 
false ideas, so that the children could not be any better than 
the generation before them. It was a pernicious circle. Now 
the girls are being educated. They do not marry until they 
are grown old enough to understand how to bring up their 
children, and they are giving their children ideas of progress, 
ideas of freedom and civic development, instead of the 
bigotry and superstition of the past. 

Petroleum is also bringing great changes. The Standard 
Oil Companies of California, Texas, New Jersey and New 
York expect to start building the biggest pipe line that has 
ever been built in the history of the world, six inches more 
in diameter than any other pipe line, from the eastern coast 
of Arabia to the Persian Gulf, for a thousand miles across 
the desert to the ancient Phoenician city of Sidon. A new 
harbor is to be built and one of the largest oil refineries in 
the world is to be erected. One of the head executives of 
the Pan American told me three days ago that he under- 
stood that their company would now have to cater to 12,000 
Americans living in the Middle East. The Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is also going in with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and the Anglo-Iranian Company to 
double the present pipe line and to build a new pipe line to 
North Syria, as well as some new refineries. The Socony 
Vacuum is also in with the Iraq Petroleum Company, and 
the Gulf Company is going in with a British concessionary 
group to exploit the oil of the little kingdom of Kuwait at 
the north end of the Persian Gulf. About four-ninths of 
the roadable petroleum of the world is in the Middle East. 

It is not only a commercial venture. Important as it is 
from a commercial point of view, from the military point 
of view it is also one of the most essential things in the 
whole world. At the present time the good will of the 
Arabs, the importance of keeping stability and peace in the 
Arab world and throughout the Middle East, is one of the 
very important things for the army as well as for com- 
mercial circles to appreciate. 

There are many problems that these little countries which 
are developing so rapidly have to face. There is much graft 
and the corruption left over from the old days. They must 
struggle against the corruption in business and government, 
inherited from the Ottoman Period. They must learn to 
understand science in a constructive way. They must find 
the good, instead of the evil in modern social life. Some- 
how they must overcome religious fanaticism and find what 
is practical in religion for a modern age. They must teach 
the youth to think of patriotism in terms of unselfish service, 
instead of mob violence. 


Unless they can irrigate and settle the share croppers on 
decent farm lands, they are sure to become the victims of 
social revolution. A very important event in history is the 
fact that feudalism is being broken up. Communism is 
already making progress in a number of centers and hang- 
ing over the Near East like a great cloud. 

In the midst of this world of change and crisis, the 
people are turning to America for aid. They need our 
American help. They explain, though, they don’t need it 
in the form of a Marshall plan. Turkey and Greece do 
need a certain amount of aid for their armies, otherwise 
they cannot keep off the insurgents, and protect their 
frontiers. 

The Arabs need help in technical ways. They need 
technical aid in the way of agriculture and engineering, 
and in all sorts of commercial work, and industry. They 
need help in practically everything economic that you can 
think of. 

Another thing is their need for leadership. I was just 
down in Washington and some of us were wondering if 
America could give a real leader to France at the present 
time if it would not be worth much more than the Marshall 
plan. Well, I am not talking about France. I am sure 
that over on the other side those people all ask what is the 
use of having money; what is the use of having engineers; 
what is the use of having industry, if you don’t have good 
honest men and women, what they most want is ability to 
help to make these things go. I don’t think I have to look 
very far along these tables to have an example of what 
personality may accomplish. When you see a big group of 
men like this getting together constantly and representing 
such strong forces in Detroit. What they need in the Near 
East are leaders who will make things work when they get 
them, and realize that this Club has been built up because 
of one very devoted and efficient personality. They need our 
diplomacy which is very necessary to stabilize their forces 
and also the commercial aid that we must give them. There 
is also a great need to train men and women who are proper 
leaders to make things go. 

We must teach them how to export, so that they can do 
more importing. We can help them with farm machinery 
and irrigation, as well as with modern agriculture. The 
Near East Foundation and our University are already 
showing them how DDT can stop malaria and free the 
peasants from disease. 

What the Arabs need most is the training of honest, 
efficient men and women. Their own government schools 
are tremendously overcrowded. I can’t tell you how many 
thousands of schools the Arab states and Turkey have 
opened up during the past quarter of a century. In most 
of their towns you find schools. They have a number of 
excellent high schools, and some good professional schools. 
In Cairo and Alexandria, Bagdad, Damascus, Istanbul and 
Teheran they have great universities. But the trouble is 
these institutions are overcrowded and full of all kinds of 
political favoritism and pull. For instance, in Egypt the 
Parliament ruled that the medical school, which was made 
for fifty in a class should take in 150, and now they have 
increased it to 250. In Bagdad they had a law school for 
600 students and they ruled that it should be tripled in size, 
and so they had to take in about 1800 students. In Cairo the 
students made terrific demonstrations in the streets, and 
the Parliament ruled that the passing mark should be put 
down ten points so that they would all have a chance to get 
through. And wherever you find a senator or a member of 
Parliament, or even a bishop or a cabinet minister, he wants 
to see that his particular proteges are passed so that they can 
get good soft jobs when they graduate and also that his 
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friends should be members of the faculties. So that is why 
in a special way they are asking Americans to help them with 
education. 

In Bagdad they are very anxious to have a good American 
agricultural school and will give land for it. Ethiopia, Iraq, 
Syria and other states are already sending scores of students 
to the American University of Beirut with hopes that the 
best ones can later come to America. Iraq is offering land 
and asking the Americans to start an agricultural school. 
Syria has three Americans as agricultural advisers and sev- 
eral states have asked the Rockefeller Foundation and Near 
East Foundation to help them. 

I was in Damascus the week before I left Syria, in Aug- 
ust, and I went to see the president of the Republic. While 
I was there he called in the entire cabinet and he told them 
he was giving a beautiful piece of land aid insisted that we 
open an American College in Damascus, because he said that 
they must have some place where their sons could be prop- 
erly educated. I don’t need to say very much about our 
American education, because it is very much like the educa- 
tion in this country. You will be surprised, if you go to 
any of our institutions and see how much they are like our 
colleges and schools in this country, with the same demo- 
cratic spirit and the same good will that we have in many 
places here. 

The American University of Beirut and International 
College, which is now merged with it, occupy a campus that 
stretches for a mile along the Mediterranean. There are over 
2500 students, about half of whom are in university courses 
and the others in preparatory and vocational courses. They 
represent many races and sects, but there is an enviable spirit 
of good will on the campus. 

So many graduates are in important government, profes- 
sional and commercial positions, that the influence of the 
institution and its American spirit stretches out to all corners 
of the Middle East. The best chance of making a great shift 
from Mediaeval times to modern life and of overcoming the 
evils that threaten the Middle East, is to fill the land with 
young men and women, who have been trained in our 
American institutions to understand modern life in a con- 
structive way. 

America’s stake in the Near East is a very great one. We 
have huge sums invested in oil. We have a very lively trade 
in motor cars, farm machinery, dates, wool and other things. 
The T. W. A. and Pan American are running planes 
through the region. The American Export Line runs ships 
to the Near Eastern ports, and many other American busi- 
ness interests are active in the area. We also have numerous 
missionary societies, schools of higher learning, and hospitals. 

But I hope these interests, and the aid which our govern- 
ment is giving to Greece and Turkey, will not make us 
imperialistic. It seems to me that our greatest stake is the 
responsibility that falls upon America to provide a worthy 





leadership, so that the Near East will develop along lines of 
stability and freedom. Without the right sort of leadership 
the area is likely to become the victim of radicalism and 
violence. 

It is only as our foundations and educational institutions 
demonstrate new ways of doing things and train young men 
and women of outstanding character, that such leadership 
can be provided. 

The Near East is the center of the world, where Europe, 
Asia and Africa meet. It is the place where the political, 
social, commercial and intellectual streams of influence cross 
each other. Unless there are peace and stability in the Near 
East there can be no security for business and travel in the 
world as a whole. 

Thus our most important stake is to provide leaders and 
to give the moral support needed, to lead this ancient part 
of the world out of its menacing evils into new paths of 
freedom, security and peace. 

Let me review and sum up the main ways in which we 
have a stake in the Middle East. In the first place, diplo- 
macy. These little countries have been re-born. None of 
them are strong enough to stand on their own legs. They 
need the help and backing and diplomatic sympathy of a 
great country like the United States. I hope it is not going 
to lead us into imperialism. We don’t want to be imperialis- 
tic, but perhaps the help we can give them will be worth even 
more than any forces of imperialism. 

In the second place,—Trade; of course, Petroleum and its 
billion dollar investment in Arabia alone. If you go over 
there you will realize how important our trade is from their 
point of view; with American motor cars, planes, radio in- 
struments, movies, and all kinds of export goods. There are 
schools and hospitals also. We have a great stake in the 
education, in the social uplift, in the physical and mental 
well being of those people. The Near East is the nerve center 
of a great part of the world. It is the bridge between Europe 
and Asia and Africa. It is the doorway not only to Asia but 
also in a way it is the nerve center of the great Moslem 
world with its 250,000,000 people. It is between Communist 
Russia on the one side and the Western countries with their 
democratic ideals on the other. 

I can’t emphasize strongly enough the importance of 
stability and progress in that part of the world. If we don’t 
have stability and progress, our trade, our investments, our 
diplomatic prestige, all of the good will that has been built 
up over a hundred years will very quickly be undone. On 
the other hand if we do have stability, if we do have progress, 
if America is willing to give the aid which is needed so much 
through diplomatic, commercial, and cultural channels, the 
Near East will be a part of the World where trade will 
flourish, where political life will become safer, where peace 
instead of war will be engendered, and where we can have 
true progress in the days to come. 


Labor and the St. Lawrence Waterway 


GRAVE DANGER TO LARGE SECTIONS OF AMERICAN LABOR 


By MATTHEW WOLL, Vice President of the American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before the New England Projects Conference, Boston, Mass., January 12, 1948 


\ , J HEN the St. Lawrence seaway proposal came before 
the American Federation of Labor for consideration 
in 1940 it met with emphatic disapproval. A special 

committee had then been appointed, of which I was chair- 


man, together with its secretary-treasurer, Mr. George 
Meany, and vice president, Mr. George Harrison, to inquire 
into and report on this subject to the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor. Our committee unanimously 
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reported opposition to the construction and maintenance of 
the St. Lawrence deep waterway and power project. 

This report received the unanimous approval of the ex- 
ecutive council and of the American Federation of Labor. 
Its findings and decisions have not been altered, changed or 
modified since. To the contrary, time and subsequent de- 
velopments have not only vindicated and confirmed conclu- 
sions set forth at that time, but have strengthened the sound- 
ness of the findings and decisions noted. 

Today, in view of changing world affairs and relations 
affecting our national well-being and security, it is more 
important and urgent than ever that we refrain from ven- 
turing into an enterprise that can in no way profit our 
people but which does contain elements of grave danger to 
large sections of our working population, and undoubtedly 
will cause untold losses and hardships to business due to 
dislocations of some of our enterprises. 

At the outset it is not to be assumed that labor claims for 
itself the right, nor does it seek to prevent public benefits 
merely because of an immediate and passing injury to the 
interests of labor. If the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project carried a great public benefit 
with only a slight impairment of the interests of a small 
segment of American labor, labor would hardly be justified 
in manifesting opposition. Labor, on the other hand, is an 
important, indeed, an essential part, of the American popu- 
lation. Its interests constitute a significant part of the gen- 
eral public interest. 

If, therefore, it is doubtful whether the development of 
transportation and power by the St. Lawrence project would 
or would not benefit the country generally and at the same 
time it is clearly evident to inflict a clear and definite dam- 
age to certain localities, certain business enterprises, and to 
large and important segments of American labor, then the 
enterprise should not go forward. 

It is only speculative oratory that presents a doubtful 
general public benefit. Contrarywise, there is evidence in 
abundance to prove injury will be inflicted on specific locali- 
ties, specific industries, and specific segments of labor if this 
enterprise is to come to pass. That is exactly the case with 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Let us assume, for purpose of argument, that the 7-month 
canal proposed could, and would, take care of the trans- 
portation needs of the country as well—that is to say as 
cheaply—as the 12-month railroads, bus, and trucking in- 
dustry and that transmitted water power would be as cheap 
through the area as local power from steam and/or oil 
plants. Where does that leave us? 

A recent publication of the Department of Commerce 
evidences that the proposed canal would not only undermine 
bat actually render useless the Port of Buffalo, its mills and 
grain elevators, and build up Montreal as a shipping point. 
It also makes clear that the small lake carriers would go 
into the scrap heap and that ocean shippers from the Can- 
adian Port of Montreal—probably European bottoms— 
would carry grain from Montreal to Liverpool, bypassing 
the Port of New York as well as of Buffalo. 

This report throughout shows, not only for the grain 
shipments but for Brazilian and Cuban ores, that Montreal 
would be built up as a transshipping point, that oil tankers 
from abroad would change bulk at Montreal or supply pipe 
lines at that point. 

Montreal would be built up as a coal handling center 
and jobs would be created for the port-labor of Montreal 
at the expense of the port-labor of New York, Buffalo and 
other American ports. 


To accomplish this destruction of our industries, trades 
and callings, and do an irreparable injury to some of our 
cities and populations, it is proposed that an enormous 
amount of funds be supplied by the American taxpayers. In 
addition, the bulk of work entailed is to be performed in 
Canada, employing Canadian labor and using Canadian 
materials in the construction itself. Every consideration— 
approached from an American point of view—leads to the 
conclusion of inadvisability of entering into an enterprise of 
this character. 


This proposal is not only inequitable and unfair in that it 
enriches Canadian interests at the expense of our home in- 
dustries; it likewise unjustly discriminates against home 
interests having so largely contributed to our national growth 
and well-being. Moreover, it seriously affects the employ- 
ment opportunites of a large segment of our American work- 
ing population in favor of an extremely doubtful and tem- 
porary advantage to a few commercial enterprises and foreign 
interests. 

It is of utmost importance to note that the St. Lawrence 
development is a high capital, low operating cost develop- 
ment while our railroads, our trucking and automobile in- 
dustry and as well our steam and oil power plants are low 
capital developments with somewhat higher operating costs. 
What that means for labor is that the St. Lawrence project 
would give much employment during the 5 or 6 years of 
the construction period and that when completed, the party 
would be pretty well over as far as labor is concerned. 

Our railroad plant and rolling stock, our trucking and 
automobile facilities, and our oil and steam-power plants, 
on the other hand, are continuously expanding to meet the 
market needs which provide a constantly increasing high 
and continuous employment without time limit to the labor 
that maintains and operates these enterprises and systems. 

The coal miners, the railroad crews, the truck and bus 
workers, the operators, distributors, and maintenance work- 
ers of our oil and steam powerhouses—all these constitute a 
very large segment of our population. They represent just 
about the highest type of stable and of steady labor in the 
world. 

Assuming the total cost, throughout the life of the St. 
Lawrence project, would be precisely the same for construc- 
tion and operation as the total cost in the same period for 
construction and operation of railroads, bus, and trucking, 
erection and operation of steam and oil powerhouses and 
the labor employed, nevertheless, the timing element would 
be entirely different. With the St. Lawrence, it would be 
feast followed by famine. 


The huge expenditure on the St. Lawrence project—if 
undertaken will be made largely by employing first one 
trade, and after completion of their work followed by an- 
other and still another, etc., successively turning each group 
of workers loose to shift for themselves. These men would 
be attracted from their homes. When finished im their 
work, they would largely become floaters and add to a 
growing itinerant class. Their families, if any, would either 
have to pull up roots or be separated from the head of the 
family. This is not the habit nor the wish or desire of 
American workmen. 


Moreover, the steadily increasing round-the-year employ- 
ment of workers of the railroads, bus, and trucking indus- 
tries, the local steam and oil powerhouses means a much 
more real income for the American workers than the broken 
time which would go with field labor under interruptions 
common to construction problems due to the difficulties of 
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coordination, work in the open, and particularly so under 
the rigors of northern winters. 

It is self-evident that both the seaway and power develop- 
ments involve gravely the future interests of the coal industry 
and its workers in both the United States and Canada. 
Their interests are menaced not alone by a possible and 
highly probable replacement of white power development, 
but also by a possible and highly probable rivalry at some 
future date when Russian coal mined by workers whose 
standard of living is far inferior to that of the workers of 
Canada and the United States will enter into competition 
with the coal industry of both the Dominion and the United 
States. Coal may easily be transported as ballast in foreign 
ships to Canadian ports and to the Great Lakes section on 
the American side, and thus add to the element of possible 
and ruinous competition from abroad. 


It is quite true that in a progressive society there is ever- 
present a constant shifting of the character of employment 
and of property investments, including the rise and fall of 
communities and of peoples. However, one would hardly 
advocate substituting artificially, politically or by ill-founded 
legislation, one character of property investment and charac- 
ter of employment of a large section of the Nation’s popu- 
lation and of industries for an extremely doubtful and at 
best highly limited field of investment and uncertain and 
unstable form of employment, and for the sole benefit of a 
comparatively small section of our national population. 

It is not the miners, railroad employees, trucking, and 
automobile workers and those dependent upon these indus- 
tries and enterprises for their livelihood who will be ad- 
versely affected by the St. Lawrence project. The La 
Follette Seamen’s Act, passed for the express purpose of 
insuring fair wages and decent American standard of living 
for our seamen in the merchant marine is threatened by this 
proposal. 

If this project is carried through, ships flying foreign 
flags will be free to engage in commerce between all the 
Great Lakes cities and the ports of Cuba, Mexico, and South 
America. What chance will American vessels have, paying 
high American wages, maintaining high standards of living, 
in competition with ships flying the French, Chinese, Brit- 
ish, and Italian flags. The waterfronts of Buffalo and of 
other large American lake cities would ultimately become 
blighted because of this unfair competition. 


Advocates of the St. Lawrence River power project 
would have us believe the competitive situation of our New 
England textile mills would be greatly improved by the 
purchase of electric power from the St. Lawrence River 
to the textile mills and other New England enterprises. As 
a matter of fact, the planners of the St. Lawrence project 
intend giving to general industry little if any share in the 
economies which they say it will bring about. 


To that end, they have invented quite an ingenious sooth- 
ing syrup for industrial power users in that they allege that 
an enlarged volume of residential and rural electric loads 
to be attracted by the St. Lawrence development will some- 
how produce savings in distribution costs which it is said 
can ultimately be shared with industrial customers. This is 
more than a snare and delusion. It might fittingly be de- 
scribed as a misrepresentation. 

It is to be noted that the output of the St. Lawrence 
power from New York State to other States is of a doubtful 
character because of New York law and because of the 
inescapable cost of transmission. These requirements and 
provisions and limitations that are to govern make the 





service to be rendered in other States of a most uncertain 
and doubtful character—both as to the volume and as to 
cost. 


With regard again to the textile industry, it is well 
known, of course, that power costs are already a small per- 
centage of total costs. A further reduction of electric costs 
will and can not, therefore, provide any substantial help in 
competing with southern mills. The remedy in this regard 
is of a more complex and more difficult nature. 


There is embraced in the whole of this proposed develop- 
ment and resultant trends by far the greater danger of 
giving impetus and an incentive to the furtherance of 
nationalization of railroads by reason of grave additional 
burdens imposed, excessive difficulties to be faced, and 
dangers to be encou:itered by our railroads in taking care of 
peak loads in time of inoperation of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and in the great loss of trade, patronage, and income 
to be suffered at a time of operation of the seaway. Add to 
this the potential danger in the power proposal which may 
lead straightway to nationalization of the electric-power 
companies, if we take past performances of the Tennessee 
Valley as a yardstick, and one can immediately foresee and 
at a glance note the ultimate dangers to which we are 
heading. 


Reference to a supplemental agreement signed last year 
by the Corps of Engineers and the Power Authority of the 
State of New York evidences that the State of New York 
is authorized to sell power in other States, but only to 
municipalities and to cooperatives in those other States, In 
other words, the free-enterprise systems in Vermont and 
New Jersey or other communities could not buy St. Law- 
rence power direct from the Power Authority of the State 
of New York. A little TVA, as a go-between, would have 
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to be set up. The whole of the arrangement seems well 
designed to undermine the structure upon which our 
American economy has thus far been founded. 


Then again, omission from the resolution, in any authori- 
tative form, of a plan for the disposal of the proposed elec- 
tric-power output is in line with absence of guiding prin- 
ciples for determining toll rates and disbursing toll revenues. 

The supporters of the St. Lawrence project present a 
glowing but quaint, if not highly modernistic, picture of its 
contribution to the future building up industry in the State 
of New York. That is absolute nonsense. From 8 to 10 
times as much construction work and investments to pay 
for it have to go into the typical factory as into the power 
plant to supply its energy requirements. For high-grade 
industry the cost of the energy may run 2, 3, or 4 percent 
of the cost of running the manufacturing plant. 

If the power could be had free, gratis, for nothing, it 
wouldn’t be as great a help to building up industry and 
giving employment as could be had from a reassurance of 
the stability of our free American economy and the absence 
of unwarrantable governmental interference or of govern- 
mental competition. The canal and its power development 
would on both of these accounts injure the industry of the 
community. 


The argument that the project is vital to national de- 
fense, on which proponents relied heavily, was completely 
demolished before the Senate subcommittee last year by the 
then Under Secretary of War, Kenneth Royall. He flatly 
said it is not vital to national defense. While affirming its 
helpfulness in that direction, he added: “The committee 
will note that the views I express are somewhat less posi- 
tive than those previously expressed by the War Depart- 
ment. It would mean an added defense commitment which 
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would require more men and equipment and money than 
would be necessary if the seaway were not constructed.” 

Those conversant with military affairs have clearly and 
definitely emphasized that that part of the country most 
vulnerable to enemy attack by rocket and bomber is the 
St. Lawrence section. One well-placed bomb, from rocket 
or plane, would wreck the project. Vice Admiral Wilson 
(former Navy Chief of Staff) and Major General Bradley 
(retired) testified before the Senate subcommittee that the 
defense value of the project had progressively declined in 
the last 15 years, and that on the score of national defense 
it could not be justified. 

Were additional evidence necessary to support that testi- 
mony, it is to be found in the report made to Congress 
on December 1 by Brig. Gen. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Panama 
Canal Zone Governor. That report, concurred in by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, disposes of the national-defense argu- 
ment. 

Finally, what is the answer the advocates of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project give to all of these 
questions? Perhaps no better authority might be cited than 
statements and explanations made by one of its chief advo- 
cates: I refer to Senator George D. Aiken, of the neighbor- 
ing State of Vermont. 

Ruth Montgomery of the Daily News asked the Senator 
about his plan to develop the St. Lawrence Valley indus- 
trially by bringing several million English citizens over 
there and colonizing them along the St. Lawrence. The 
Senator said, “Well, I didn’t know that I had said any- 
thing about that to anybody,” and then he went on to say 
that the stretch in the Province of Quebec, “could become 
the greatest industrial region of the whole world.” 


He was asked whether he would change our immigration 
laws to permit more people to come to the United States. 
That was a question of high political import which he 
dropped quickly by saying, “Well, they would come in on 
the Canadian side. The British would settle in Canada. 


They could do that. Canada could absorb 15 or 20 million 
of them.” 


Now that is all very well. But the Senator must have 
had in mind something more serious than the limited amount 
of power that the St. Lawrence would develop for New 


England if he was going to take care of 20 million Brit- 
ishers. 


However, what interests labor most is that he hopes to 
spend United States money in Canada to help make that 
part of Canada the greatest industrial region of the whole 
world and quite regardless of its demoralizing influence 
upon our home industries and those dependent upon them. 
The arch advocate of the St. Lawrence development has so 
far forgotten his New England that he would set up an 
industrial region in Canada to compete with the fine indus- 
tries of New England and of the rest of the United States 


in the world markets, possibly even including the United 
States. 


While interested and concerned in having the necessities 
of British labor taken care of in a very real way, one can 
hardly picture using United States money to hire Canadian 
labor to build up the greatest industrial region of the whole 
world in order to make ghost factories out of our high-grade 
American enterprises at the same time killing off American 
railroads, injuring our own bus and trucking industries, 
undermining our coal mines, depopulating our American 
ports, destroying some of our American cities, and inflicting 
an irreparable damage to the wage earners of America. 
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